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early 9,000 Numbers Are Drawn 
Second Historic U.S. Draft 


erica Is Arming 
)rder to be Free” 


D.R. at Ceremony 


ASHINGTON Blind- 
i Secretary Stimson stood 

stage of the War De- 
ent’s auditorium Tuesday 
fted one small blue cap- 
from among thousands in 

ss bowl. He passed it to the 


| 


mt of the United States, stan- 


his right. 
lent Roosevelt opened the cap- 
out a little slip of paper, 
and then spoke into a battery 
pphones connecting all the ra- 
orks of the country: 
oO” 


here in the hall a woman 
. It was the mother of a 
gton boy whose number was 
oss the country leaped the 
it’s voice and more than 6000 
ed that they will be the 
appear before their local 
board for classification 
ervice. 


for | 


Ime was 18 minutes after noon. | 
sident, in a brief addyess, had | 
note of national duty when 


soberly : 


ent history proves all 


too | 


that only the strong may live 


om and in peace. 


is a solemn ceremony,” he 


tt is accompanied by no fan- 


» blowing of bugles or beat- | 


drums. There should be 


1917 Props Used 


precedent, however, was 

d. Mr. Stimson wore over 
a strip of yellowed linen cut 
e covering of a chair used at 
ing of the Declaration of In- 
nce. It was the same band 
War Secretary Baker in 1917. 
8s bow] was the one which 
draft capsules in World War 
capsules were stirred with 
wooden paddle used at that 


after hour, across the audi- 
tage the serial numbers of 
itry’s men of fighting age 
bved with assembly-line pre- 
hey went from bowl to an- 
to an electric camera recor- 
order of the draw. Wednes- 
hing, while workers in the 
re eating breakfast, the 
nd last number was drawn. 
those whose number was 
standing joke was: “This 
t lottery I’ve ever won.” 
of fame dwelt briefly upon 
of men who held 158. First 
led in the Number Une 
cts of New York and Chi- 
two Chinese. A man in 
Wash., who had 158 also had 
whose number was 192, the 
mber drawn. Two Cleveland 
nued on Page 13) 





inute Draft 
Makes 


istoric 


INGTON—A hat’s a hat for 
t it gets mixed up in a na- 
fetime draft lottery, it be- 

thing more than a mere 


ey ran short of numbers 
Y% drawing here, needing 
Bigit combinations to make 
tired 9000 numbers, they 

hat of Capt. Francis V. 

National Selective Ser- 
warters for the final cap- 


‘ wspapermen handled the 
wg’ of the half dozen 
p hat came through in fair 
en the manufacturer 
a San Francisco firm 
®ne of their products had 
Capt. Keesling received 
@ hat firm proposed to 
Rew fedora in exchange 
one. 
Sfficer has decided he'd 
the brown felt among 


IN HUSHED SOLEMNITY Secretary of War Stimson, blind# 
folded, lifted 1940's first draft number from the 10-gallon “fish- 
bowl” at noon Tuesday to start the nation’s first peacetime 
military-training lottery spinning while President Roosevelt 
and other high Government officials also observed the proceed- 
ings. The blindfold, ladle and capsule container were the same 
ones used by Sec. Newton D. Baker in the 1917 draft lottery. 
Col. Charles R. Morris, retired, who blindfolded Sec. Baker, is 
shown adjusting the flap to the present War Secretary’s eyes. 
First number drawn was 158; by strange coincidence, the first 
World War draft number was 258. In the lower picture, Brig. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Assistant Draft Director, is shown in- 
specting the first ten numbers drawn. 


Acme Photo 





Civil Relief Act 
Put into Effect 


WASHINGTON — As _ Secretary 
Stimson drew the first pellet from 
the draft fish-bowl Tuesday, the War 
Department announced that Con- 
gress was prepared to protect the 
selectee’s home interests while he is 
in camp. The Soldiers and Sailors 
Civil Relief Act became a law of the 
land, effective Oct. 17, and will re- 
main in operation until May 165, 
1945. 

The Act supercedes similar pro- 
visions of law which were written 
into the Selective Service Act and 
were incorporated in the National 
Guard Act. Its purpose is to free per- 
sons in the military service from 
harassment and injury to their civil 
rights during their term of service. 

There is nothing in the Act which 
' relieves a soldier ison the obligation 
'to pay a just debt. Only when his 


(Continued on Page 16) 








Draft Capsules Too Much 


For Employe To Swallow 


WASHINGTON — Draft capsules 
were too much for a Government 
Printing Office employe to swallow, 
so he resigned. 

The conscientious objector, Herb- 
ert Leader of Greenbelt, Md., balked 
at wrapping and tying bundles con- 
nected with the defense lottery, ex 
plaining to his foreman that he could 
not see his way clear “in helping 
build a war machine.” 

The objector was suspended an: 
charged with insubordination, and 
after conferring with Russell H. Her- 
rell, personnel director at the GPO, 
resigned. 





Draft Dodger Gets 3 Yrs. 


NEW ORLEANS — First draft 
dodger of 1940 to be. sentenced 
pulled down three years from Fed- 
eral Judge Adrian j. Cailluuet. The 
prisoner is Michael John Caffie and 
he was charged with failing to reg- 
ister for the draft. 


————— 
Less Exercise for the 
Soldier's Right Arm 


Looks as though there won’t be 
any “saluting demons” in the next 
war. Recent changes in Army reg- 
ulations considerably reduce the 
soldier’s right hand calisthenics. 
These changes state that “Off duty 
outside the confines of military 
posts, camps, or stations unless the 
enlisted man is addressed by an 
officer” there will be no saluting. 
And the old regulation that re- 
quired enlisted men to come to at- 
tention when eating in mess halls 
and an officer entered, is wiped 
off the books. No longer will it be 
necessary for Rear Rank Duty to 
become rigid with a knife full of 
peas poised half way between plate 
and mouth. He may carry on with 
chowing unless the officer calls 
“Attention.” 








Defense Program 
Now Facing Its 


Hardest Stage 


HARTFORD, Conn.—The defense 
program’s industrial production set- 
up has reached the stage where “ex- 
haustive planning” is necessary to 
bring about coordination of the work 
under way. 

This point was cited by James 
Lynah, of the production division of 
the National Defense Advisorv Com- 
mission, in an address here this week 
before the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Connecticut. He outlined the 
steps as follows: 

Congress’ passing appropriations 
for the new Army and a two-ocean 
Navy; the task of preparing for mo- 
bilization of fighting power in the 
shortest time; the clearing of urgent 
contracts through the advisory com- 
cission, and actual negotiations of 
contracts after clearance. 

“We are now confronted with 
the most difficult and necessarily the 
ime-consuming part of the program,” 
the speaker explained. ‘While in- 
dustry has enthusiastically mobilized 
all of its resources in characteristic 
American fashion to do a big job in 
a big way, the multiplicity of items, 
the special designs, the quantities re- 
quired, add up to a load on the ma- 
chine tool industry and production 
capacities general that call for the 
most exhaustive planning.”’ 

The expert disclosed that there 
are now more than 30 major bran- 
ches of government that issue stand- 
ards and specifications. 

He added that coordination of the 
tasks that have come to the “head” 
stage is progressing satisfactorily. 


Dentists Pledge 


Army Service 


WASHINGTON—A good many 
recruits coming into the Army these 
days show great need of dental at- 
tention and the American Dental 
Association is going to ask the 72,- 
000 dentists in the U. S. to lend a 
hand. 

At a meeting between association 
members and Army dental officers 
at the Army and Navy Club here, 
Brig. Gen. Leigh C. Fairbank pro- 
duced recruiting figures showing that 
disqualifications for dental causes 
amounted to 10 and 25 per cent. 

The association will send question- 
naires to dentists all over the coun- 
try and ask if they are willing to 
volunteer for immediate active ser- 
vice. If 3000 dentists are obtained in 
this way the need will be filled, they 
estimate. 


67 Umbrella Scouts Form 


501st Dive Troop Nucleus 


FORT BENNING, Ga. — Nucleus 
of the Army’s new parachute batta- 
lion to be stationed at Lawson Field 
will be 67 men from this post. The 
nation’s first umbrella scouts are now 
members of the 8th and 29th In- 
fantry. 

Enough transfers from other in- 
fantry units in the U. S. wi'l be made 
to give the 50l1st Battalion an ini- 
tial strength of 500 dive troopers. 








Fire Attacks 
War Dept. 
Building 


WASHINGTON — Govern- 
ment authorities are investigat- 
ing a fire that swept through 
the upper floor of the War De- 
partment’s Munitions Building 
early Wednesday. The fire des- 
troyed considerable new construc- 
tion work on additions being built to 
the structure and for a time threat- 
ened many valuable records. A num- 
ber of third floor offices also were 
damaged. 


Several hundred soldiers and gen- 
eral alarm equipment of the capital 
city responded to the alarm shortly 
after 4 A .M. Several fire companies 
in nearby suburbs also responded. 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of 
the Army staff, was notified and hur- 
ried to the scene, starting an investi- 
gation without delay. He imme- 
diately ordered 500 troops to aid the 
firemen, 300 coming from Arlington 
Barracks and 200 from Ft. Meyer. 

As the flames spread with such 
rapidity as to bring wonderment as 
to their quick spread, 100 city police. 
men were called to the scene while a 
crowd of thousands gathered. 

Soon after the fire was discovered, 
all Army officers with quarters in the 
great buildimg were summoned by 
telephone to report and remove all 
important correspondence and docu- 
ments. Within a few minutes, the 
entire third floor was ablaze as 
dozens of streams of water were di- 
rected on the conflagration centers 
and adjoining sections. 

Some of the offices that burneds 
were occupied by the Signal Corps/. 
Ordnance Department and _Intelli- 
gence Corps. Roy Hopgood, chief 
of the Munitions Guards, said his 
men had made their rounds through- 
out the building less than five min- 
utes before fire broke out. A motor- 
ist who saw the flames from the 
near-by Arlington Memorial Bridge, 
told authorities the fire apparently 
started in a penthouse atop’ the third 
floor. 

A new floor is being constructed 
on the building and authorities look- 
ed into the possibility that the flames 
may have resulted from spontaneous 
construction dump piles at noon but 
combustion at some place where ma- 
terials are stored. Several days ago 
a minor fire broke out in one of the 

(Continued on Page 3) 





Warplane-Building 
Plans Boosted at 
Close of Month 


WASHINGTON—President Roos- 
evelt announced at his press confer- 
ence Friday that he will ask Congress 
immediately upon its reconvening to 
proceed with legislation aimed at 
stepping up the nation’s plane pro- 
duction to 50,000 ships annually. 

That was the goal set 
by the administration as present 
defense program took form. 

Earlier in the week, the President 
announced in a speech at Boston that 
he would recommend the honoring of 
a British request for 12,000 addition. 
al fighting planes. Then came the 
following developments: 

Placing by the Navy of an order 
for more than 2,000 fighting planes 
to cost $106,125,396, one of the 
largest such contracts to date in 
the defense program. 

Announcement by the War De- 
partment that it ie planning pro- 
duction of 12,000 additional bomb- 
ing planes, largely with the aid of 
the automobile industry. This pro- 
gram will cost an estimated two 

billion dollars; it wae described as 
separate from the 12,000 war- 
planes order which President Roose- 
velt said Great Britain had propos- 
ed to place in this country. 

Announcement that two large 
plants to assemble parts manufac- 
tured in automobile factories like- 
ly would be constructed. Whether 
the plants would be operated by 
the Government or by automotive 





(Continued on Page 13) 
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Scout Cars Are ‘Feelers’ of Army 


CLEVELAND — Scout cars 


are being turned out for the] fae 


Army by the White Motor Co. 
here at a total cost of over 45 
million dollars. How many cars 
that will make is not being told, 
but by the time the job’s over the 
two models being built are expected 
te revolutionize reconnaissance work 
and reduce the ranks of Army horses. 

Both models in production at this 
plant are alike except that one has 
the regular four wheels and the other 
has a half-track in the rear. The 
latter can go practically anywhere 
a horse can. 

_ As planned, the scout cars are not 
intended to work as combat units, 
but as feelers for the armed forces. 
It is their job to spy out enemy 
movements and report the findings. 
The cars generally travel in twos and 
threes in order to cover each other’s 
movements. If confronted by an 
enemy the crews have armor plate, 
three machine guns and a Thompson 
gun for their protection. Each car 
eight men. 

Scout cars can travel 50 m. p. h. 
over roads and fields. They will 
climb a 60 degree grade fully load- 
ed. A .50-caliber and two .30-caliber 
machine guns are mounted on a spe- 
cial rack encircling the top rim of 
the vehicle and permitting 360 de- 
erees of action. 

car has a roller in front to 
help lift it out of ditches. When 
stbjected to fire, there is a strong 
oie which folds down over the 
radiator, and a steel plate with two 
portholes drops down over the bullet- 
f windshield. All tires have 
let-sealing tubes, enabling them 
to hold up when punctured. 

Inside the car is a two-way radio 
outfit with special center post anten- 
nae. The radio enables the officer 
and crew to keep in touch with 
field headquarters. 

The cars are heavily constructed 
throughout to withstand the shocks 
and impacts of rough riding. All 
wires are heavily insulated so as not 
te interfere with radio operations. 
Oversize generators are employed 
and each car has sealed beam head- 
lights. These jobs are built to sil- 
houettc just as low as possible to 
limit themselves as targets for an 
enemy. 


‘wr. Mussolini First On 
Brooklyn Draft Listing 


NEW YORK—When draft board 
members got through shuffling reg- 
istration cards at Public School 
111 and put serial No. 1 on the 
top card, they discovered that it 
carried the name, Mussolini—one 
Joseph Mussolini. 

Mr. Mussolini: was interviewed 
and asked what he thought of that. 

“Nothing,” he said, adding that 
all his relatives lived in Brooklyn, 
none in Italy. 

No. 1 was the 3479th drawn in 
Tuesday’s lottery. 


Woodrow Wilson Now In 


Army With Tom Sawyer 

FRESNO, Calif.— Among new 
recruits in the Army are Woodrow 
Wilson and Tom Sawyer. They 
joined up here. 

Wilson, 22 years old, passed the 
preliminary exam for a flying cadet 
in the Air Corps. Sawyer, 18 years 
ald, signed up for service in the 
Signal Corps at March Field. 


"Twilight Sleep’ Pill Seen 


Boon to Wounded Men 


CHICAGO — The “twilight sleep” 
pill, frequently given mothers in 
childbirth, was recommended for 
wounded soldiers by Brig. Gen. Ray- 
mond F. Metcalfe, Med. Dept., at the 
American College of Surgeons. 

The drug, sodium amytal, will pre- 
vent or delay shock, and so save 
many lives, it was said. The seda- 
tive deadens the sense of pain and 
permits the patient to doze, or even 
sleep. 











23 YEARS HAVE CHANGED the style of armed motor vehi- 
cles. The lower picture shows a scout car used by the American 
army in the last war. Above it is a modern scout. When in 
action, the canvas is taken off and the car’s three machine guns 
are exposed to view. That thing that looks like a bed-frame 
just over the driver’s seat is really a track permitting the guns 
to slide all around the car. The round barrel in front permits 
the car to climb out of ditches. The grille over the radiator can 
be lowered to protect the motor. 

















“Polar Be 


WASHINGTON — A_ group of 
“Polar Bears’’ are in town and they 
are not in any zoo. 


Flying to the national capital from 
Fairbanks, Alaska, in a four-engine 
Boeing “flying fortress,’’ Maj. Dale 
V. Gaffney, commander of _ the 
Army’s new Ladd Field in the north- 
ern Territory, and a crew of three 
ether officers and four enlisted men 
dropped down from the stratosphere 
this week after a long test hop. The 
giant ship flew around 20,000 feet 
most of the way but at one time went 
up to an altitude of 27,000 feet to 
turn the flank of a storm. Subzero 
temperatures were encountered. 

Maj. Gaffney came here to report 
to the Chief of the Air Corps on 
his findings during flight research 
in Alaska, where the Army has a 
force of “Polar Bear’ Air Corps 
members. The officer reported that 
flights already have been made as 
far north as Point Barrow. He said 
that 14 officers and 200 men now 
comprise the garrison at Ladd Field 
although eventually there will be a 
larger personnel. 

Two of the new base’s five planes 
are B-17 bombers which were’ flown 
nonstop from McChord Field, Wash.., 
to Ladd recently. During the winter, 
further exhaustive tests will be car- 
ried out by the “Polar Bear” aerial 
pioneers of the Arctic. Hangars will 
not be available at the base until 
next year, so the five planes must 
stand out in the open until they can 
be housed, Skis are used on the ships 
much of the time, Maj. Gaffney said, 
and dogsleds will be provided for 
field utility. 

The officer formerly was stationed 
at Hamilton Field, Calif. 





Army Acquires Ferryboats 


LANSING, Mich.—The U. 8S. Army 
has acquired the ferryboats Mack- 
inaw City and St. Ignace which have 
transported thousands of automobiles 
and passengers across the straits of 





| 


Mackinac in years past. The straits 
lie between Upper and Lower Mich- 
igan. 
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“Send U. S. Planes, 
Ships to Britain” | 


NEW YORK—Fearing the defeat 
of Great Britain, Maj-Gen. John F. 
O’Ryan has urged the immediate dis- 
patch of a large part of the U. S. 
Air Force and American destroyers, 
cruisers and submarines to Britain’s | 
aid. 

The World War commander of the | 
27th Division told an audience at 
the Engineers club that “if Hitler 
promptly vanquishes Great Sritain| 








re | 
he will succeed in reducing the Unit- 
ed States to a second-class power | 
without invading this country.” | 

In spite of British assurance that | 
their fleet would never be surrend- 
ered, General O’Ryan said, it would 
have to be if the nation were con-| 
quered. | 


ae _ | 
Army Air Corps Openings | 
In Many Technical Fields 

CHICAGO—Nearly 2000 vacancies | 
in the Regular Army Air Corps! 
technical branches with the added 
opportunity to serve in Hawaii are 
open to young men in Illinois, Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin, Brig. Gen. 
Charles H. Bonesteel, commander of | 
the 6th Corps Area, announced this | 
week. 

Air Corps enlisted men often fly 
as passengers in Army planes. They 
also act as gunners on biplane at- 
tack ships and as gunners, radio op- 
crators and crew chiefs in multiplace 
planes. Some of the flights in which 
enlisted men of the Air Corps parti- 
cipate-are aerial photographic. mis- 
sions, gunnery flights and _ topo- 


Hot Time In The Balka 


It looked for a while last week 
as if the Balkans would blaze 
with war and it is by no means 
certain yet that the minor blaze 
on the Northern Greek border 
will fail to set the whole Europ- 


ean Southeast ablaze. However, up 
to the moment, the Axis powers have 
not yet given the signal for total war. 

The whole thing started with a 
terse 3-hour ultimatum to Greece, 
unusual in consideration of the usual 
Axis habit of firing first and issu- 
ing an ultimatum afterward. Since 
Britain, Greece and Turkey as well 
as the rest of the world had fore- 
seen such a move as a follow-up on 
the occupation of Albania, there were 
no hitches in the rapid British-Greek 
moves to meet the Italian attack. 

Reports came through that the 
attack took place half an hour before 
the brief ultimatum time was up, 
but at the same time there were re- 
ports the British fleet units were 
speeding into action, the British tars 
no doubt happy they were at last go- 
ing to get a crack at the run-away 
Italian Navy. Naval battles were re- 
ported in the vicinity of Corfu, a 
small island which bars the Adriatic 
entrance to troop ships, but details 
were meager. 

The wires were heavy with rumors 
the British had landed troops in Sal- 
onika, Corfu and Crete, all of stra- 
getic importance. The British denied 
them and with some appearance of 
truth since the British fleet domi- 
nates those waters and there woula 
really be no need to rush the land- 
ings. 

As the week’s reports simmer 
down to what can be accepted for 
truth, the picture seems to be that 
Italy’s invasion was a colossal bluff 
and feeler movement to make Greece 
capitulate without a struggle, drag 
Russia’s enigmatic policy into the op- 
en by forcing Turkey’s hand or to 
take forcible possession of Greece 
with small loss of men and materials. 

If any or all of these objects were 
considered by the Axis powers, they 
have so far failed. The reported Nazi 


Soldiers Love Trees 
And So Famed Mesa 


Forest Is Spared 


SAN DIEGO, Calif.—Men of the 
U. S. Army like trees and out of 
that appreciation came one of the 
great soldier poems of the ages. 

And so Army officials have in- 
formed San Diego city authorities 
that the world-famed trees of Tor- 
rey Pines Mesa, 17 miles north of 
this city off the Coast Highway, 
will remain inviolate during con- 
version of that picturesque area 
into a coast artillery center for 
15,000 trainees annually. 

The assurance was tendered by 
Col. Peter H. Ottosen, command- 
er of Fort Rosecrans, under whose 
direction the camp will be estab- 
lished by next March. 

Meanwhile, as plans were made 
to lease 1000 acres of the mesa 
land to the Army, military author- 
ities made ready to erect adminis- 
tration buildings, tents, shops, hos- 
pitals, recreation centers and al! 
the units that go into a modern 
American Army cantonment. 


Bing Crosby To Establish 
Research Foundation In 


Interest ‘of Defense 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Bing 
Crosby of the films and radio is 
establishing a research foundation 
for promoting inventions of value to 
the national defense program. 

hile plans are not complete, 
Larry Crosby, the star’s brother, dis- 
closed that the organization would 
be known as the Crosby Research 
foundation for National Defense, 
Under the plan, funds would be set 
aside for use by scientists who may 
have inventicns of value in defense 
work. 

Another objective cited was re- 
search in vitamins and diatetics in 
general to insure proper nourishment 
for soldiers and civilians alike in 
case war should come to the nation. 


Army Buys Hearst Acreage 


In Calif. For 2 Millions 


WASHINGTON — One _ hundred 
fifty-four thousand acres of land in 


| California belonging to William Ran- 


dolph Hearst was bought by the War 
Department, Secretary Stimson an- 
nounced. The price was $2,000,000. 

The tract, includes mountains, val- 
leys, streams and a large frontage on 
the Pacific Ocean, providing the vari- 
ety of terrain soldiers encounter in 
actual warfare. It will be used for 
the training of troops from Fort Ord 








graphic missions. 


and Camp Merriam. 


horde did not join with the 
Russia maintained the us 
Turkey hedged on 
Greece’s aid an 
mountain troops mowed do 
dreds of swarthy Italian 
who are trying their best 
like Caesar’s conquering | 


Not Full Force 

It was evident that Mus 
not turned on the heat 
Britain was wary, scenting 
sibility of a feint with w 
attack full force elsewhere, 
through Bulgaria at the Dar 
To foil such an attack there 
ways the possibility that R 
ported as having 500,000 
massed in Besarabia and § 
Russia might object to suchg 
but there was no way to 
It was rumored, Russia haj 
with the Axis to keep alo 
turn for a free hand in Iran 
trol of the Dardanelles. 
many established a U-boat 
Constanta, Rumania, Russian 
tion of the Dardanelles 
sterilized.) 

One point not mentioned 
press may have been imp 
Hitler. It is a well known { 
he has little respect for the 
ability of his Italian co 
He may have been interested 
if Mussolini can conduct i 
ently anything approxim 
large scale campaign agai 
placed, well-equipped mili 
That would be an importa 
to establish before Hitler 
drive through Turkey toward 
important oil of Iraq. 

Caporetto and Guadalajan 
War and Spanish revolution 
Italian failure are still fre 
minds of the world. 

Meanwhile, as one newsp 
it, the might which is Ron 
tempting a descent upon 
eur which was Greece. 

Elsewhere in the world 
were not looking up for 

China, encouraged by i 
gold from the U. §S., a fi 
by America in the Far East 
eager | of the Burma roa 
e 
Japanese forces of occup 
reported dzily successes aga 
weary Nipponese fire-eatei 
made no further menacing 
toward the Netherlands 
though numerous Japanese 
men urged the nation to 
and take the Indies. Mo 

(Continued on Page 





Gen. Krueger 
8th Corps Hars. 


FORT SAM HOUSTON, 
Maj. Gen. Walter Krue 
mander of the newly-fo 
Corps, has moved into his1 
ers at the Artillery post of 
Houston and started Staff 
tion. 

Lt. Col. J. A. Klein has 
pointed adjutant general off 
Two other members of the¢ 


d the valiang 


a 1500 mile long attacki? 


who have reported for duty , 


Henry A. Finch, Corps Engi 
Lt. Col. James A. Code, 
Signal Officer. Col. Klein 
serving as Adjutant Gene 
of the 2nd Division; Col. 
been Engineer Officer of 


Corps Area, while Col. Code 


Signal Officer and Commané 
2nd Signal Company. 


Some Reserves Can 


Some Can’t, New Rum 


WASHINGTON — Resé 
who have been ordered to 
under the provisions of 5 
National Defense Act, wi 
lowed the privilege of res# 
commissions as provided Bed 
3e of Public Resolution 
by Congress August 27, 
War Department has 4 

This resolution applies 
serve officers whc are cal 
under its provisions. Res# 
officers who were on ¢ 
27 or were ordered to 4 
that date, will not he ace 
out the authority of the 
War. 


Generals Transfe 


WASHINGTON—Ma)- 
ton K. Yount, now in 
ing British defense met# 
ordered to take command 
defenses of | the Panama 

Maj. Ger. Frederick 
been orderedl to Hawaii 
the air forc@s there. 

Brig. Genj John Magt 
duty in the military int 
in Washington, was 1 


4 
«, 
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ell Be Making 
00 Planes A 
onth by Jan.” 


wASHINGTON—By January, the 
§, will start producing 1200 
nes a month and output of the 
and rifle is expected to reach 
» daily, Frank Bane, Defense 
isory Council official, said Fri- 


B ne said the Army and Navy 


ne procurement program calls for 

otal of 25,000 planes—all now un- 
contract. A January we shall 

sbably be making 1200 a month 
the production curve will increase 
nly to a monthly output of 3000 
y in 1942. 


for heavy tanks,” he said, “we 
building the first mass produc- 
» factory in the world. We have 
ated two powder plants, two high 
slosive plants, five shell-loading 
ats and two ammonia plants. 
e others are projected to make 
okeless powder and machine guns. 
More than 25,000 trucks have been 
ntracted for delivery before the end 
the year. Light tanks are being 
sduced at the rate of 100 a month. 


ieut. Col. Gilbert 
sts High Medal 


or Recruiting 


WASHINGTON—For his excellent 
of recruiting in the current peace- 
» drive, Lt. Col. Howard N. Gil- 
in charge of this important 
e of mustering, this week was 
ded the Distinguished Service 





hecretary Stimson presented the 
dal Friday at the War Depart- 
nt after a citation for “unusual 
sight, excellent judgement and 
ourcefulness” had been read by 
hn. George C. Marshall, Chief of 
native of Halifax, Pa., Col. Gil- 
already possessed the Distin- 
hed Service Cross, awarded for 
jism in the World War, and the 
ple Heart, awarded for wounds 
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Pennsylvanian entered the 
y in 1917 after studying at 
nsylvania State College and 
knell University. He is the only 
ve of his state to receive the 
on military honors. 
ficials pointed out that in the 
stment campaign since 1938, the 
my’s actual strength has _ been 
sed from 165,000 to nearly 375,- 
men. 





ice Of Better Job And 
D Orders Received By 


ticer Hour Apart 
NSAS CITY—When _ things 

pen, they happen all at once, so 
Russell A. Nelson, deputy gar- 
Inspector here. 

he other day he received notices 
Promotion to a better city job 
an assignment to a year’s active 

y in the Army. Both came an 

r apart. 

hile still elated over his advance- 
Nelson opened the War De- 

ment orders directing him to re- 
at Fort Benning, Ga. He is a 
lieutenant in the Infantry 


d Peeling Tiresome, 


Soldiers Go A.W.O.L. 


W WESTMINSTER, B. C. — 
fian immigration authorities 
last week held two American 
Hers for deportation. 

ne two, Francis Cooper and Wal- 
» Privates of of the 10th Field 
ery at Fort Lewis, Wash., said 
eft camp because they were 
bd Of peeling spuds.” 

. they went A.W.O.L. and hitch- 
# into Canada, crossing the bor- 
Without reporting. They were 
at by the police when they at- 
j to “trade” uniforms with 
members of the Canadian active 

force in training here. 


unitions Blaze 








(Continued from Page 1) 
Quickly extinguished. 
@ week came to a close, two 
investigating the fire agreed 
an act of carelessness,” such 
t tossing of a cigarrette, likely 
‘sponsible for the blaze. These 
<8 were the District Fire De- 
mt and the Public Building 
ration. However, the in- 
Was continued. 


| 


FIRE STRUCK HARD at the War Department Munitions 
Building at dawn Wednesday, destroying one of the new addi- 
tions and damaging two other new sections. 
George C. Marshall of the Army ordered an immediate inves- 
tigation. Pictured above is a section of the blazing structure. 
Below, left to right, Col. William Gordon, commanding officer 
at Ft. Myer: H. M. Sutton, acting fire chief, and Col. O. H. 
Saunders, commander of the 12th Infantry at Ft. Myer, are 
shown looking over the damage. 


Chief of Staff 


Acme Photos 





WASHINGTON —A drop, not a 
raise, in physical qualifications for 
enlistment was made this week when 
the Army set a new standard for 
recruits in the Regulars, National 
Guard and those inducted under the 
Selective Service Act. 

The new regulations are based 
upon the physical requirements for 
Class A-1 selectees. Requirements 
for other Army personnel, such as 
the Air Corps, Army nurses, officers 
and candidates for the Military Aca- 
demy are not affected. 

Candidates for enlistment, as weil 
as those selected, will be classified in 
three categories according to the 
findings of medical officers. These 
are: 

Class 1-A—in which registrants 
will be placed if they meet all re- 
quirements for general active mili- 
tary service throughout the entire 
physical examination. 

Class 1-B—for those physically 
unfit for general active military ser- 
vice, but fit for special or limited 
military service. These may include 
the ones who fail for 1-A. Men 
placed in Class 1-B will not be ac- 
cepted unless specific directions to 
that effect are issued by the War De- 
partment. 

Class 4 covers those physically un- 
fit for any military service. All reg- 











Buck Privates Become 


. . 4a 

“Economic Royalists 

WASHINGTON Grins were 
stretched to match expanded payroll 
digits at mid-week as the Army’s new 
salary schedules for enlisted men 
went into effect. 
Instead of the customary $21 a 
month, buck privates of the Army 
and Marines received $30 in their 
last envelopes, thanks to the new 
law passed by Congress some time 
ago. Under this law, which applies 
to the new men as well as to the 
Regular Army soldiers, pay for the 
first four months of service will be 
the usual $21, then it will jump to 
the new level of $30. 
Under the new scale, privates fc 
are raised from $30 to $36; corporals, 





from $42 to $52, and sergeants, from 
$54 to $60 « month. 





Army Lowers Physical Standards 
For Regulars, Guards, Selectees 


istrants who do not meet the physic- 
al requirements for the other two 
classes will be placed in this one. 








Army Orders 4,600,000 
Shoes For Selectees, 


Costing $6,000,000 


W ASHINGTON—There'll be no 
barefooted boys in the Army. 

The War Department has just 
ordered 2,300,000 pairs of shoes 
for the selective service trainees 
who will be pouring into Army 
camps by the thousands starting 
November 18. 

The cost was more than $6,000, 
000 and orders were distributed 
among 22 shoe manufacturers. 

According to regulations, each 
draftee shall be given two pairs 
of shoes of the field service type. 








3 Units to Leave Home 


For New Locations 
WASHINGTON Permanent 


changes of location were ordered 
three Texas, California and Dela- 
ware units this week. 

The 68rd C. A., with a strength of 
1450 will be transferred from Fort 
McArthur, Calif., to Fort Bliss, Tex., 
as soon as adequate facilities are 
available. The 69th C. A., with 1400 
men, decamps from Fort Crockett, 
Tex., for Camp Hulen. Both are 
antiaircraft outfits. 

Co A, 30th Engineer Battalion, 
with a strength of 120, leaves Fort 
Dupont, Del., for Wilson, N. C. 


Moffett Field Expected To 


Train 1200 Pilots A Year 


MOFFETT FIELD, Calif. — The 
Army Air Corps’ pilot training pro- 
gram went into full swing here, one 
of the nation’s three centers of basic 
aerial training. 

Moffett Field is expected to train 
more than 1200 pilots a year. 
Courses include meteorology,  mili- 
tary law, radio code, airplane engi- 
neering and actual flying. 





and District of Columbia. , 

The present strength of the Third 
Cavalry is 659 enlisted men. The 
new strength of the regiment will be 
1342 men. ; 

Officials said the 683 men required 
to bring the cavalry regiment up to 
its new strength will be brought to 
Fort Myer in two increments. The 
first group of 254 Selectees will find 
themselves “troopers” of the Third 
Cavalry on November 18. The re- 
maining increment of 429 men will 
be received on February 10. 

With its increased strength, the 
Third Cavalry will be organized as a 
nine-troop unit. It consists now of 
only six troops, which include a head- 
quarters and service troop, a ma- 
chine gun troop and four rifle troops. 
The new units to be created will com- 
prise two rifle troops and a special 
weapons troop. 

Officials said housing facilities al- 
ready exist at Fort Myer to care 
for 254 men coming in November. 
It will be necessary, however, to 





Many Reserve Officers 
Come from Texas A&M 


COLLEGE STATION, Tex.—Ever 
since 1876, when the school was es- 
tablished, military training has been 
a compulsory subject at Texas A. & 
M. College. Men are instructed in 
military science, tactics and field 
drill that qualifies them for commis- 
sions in the Reserve Corps. 

Last June, 360 graduates were 
commissioned and many of them ac- 
cepted active service immediately. 

During the World War about 2200 

A. & M. graduates were in active 
service. Hundreds more served in 
ssential war activities. Since the 
ast war 4600 graduates of the col- 
lege have been commissioned in the 
R.O.T.C. 

The college offers two years of 
basic military training for all stud- 
ents. 





Army Runs Out of Phone 
Lines and Inaugurates 


Its Own Switchboard 


WASHINGTON—Here’s a tele- 
phone yarn without the “wrong num- 
ber” angle. 

This time it was too many calls 
and the story involves the fast-expan- 
ding War Department, which decided 
to inaugurate-its own switchboard and 
let the Navy Department take care 
of theirs. 

It was explained that since the 
National Defense rush became acute. 
existing telephone facilities have been 
heavily taxed, the joint switchboard 
handling upward of 60,000 calls a 
| day. There just weren’t enough lines 
| to handle the business. 
' The new Army switchboard, in- 
stalled by the local telephone com- 
pany, has the most modern equipment 
available, combining dial and man- 
| ual instruments. It is located in the 
new Social Security Building. 

The two department boards were 
combined in 1920 for purposes of 
economy. 





Regiment Pays Tribute To 


Its Sergeant, Who Retires 

FORT MYER, Va—The entire 
| Third Cavalry turned out for review 
in honor of Master Sgt. Daniel 
Scherwerts, who is retiring after 
more than 30 years of Army service. 

Sgt. Scherwerts enlisted as a 
private in Troop B, 3rd Cavalry, in 
1910. He served in Texas and Mex- 
ico, in France during the World War 
and at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., before 
going to Fort Myer. 

A general order stated Sgt. Scher- 
werts had “proved himself typical of 
the highest ideals of the Army by 
his loyalty, capability and cheerful- 
ness.” 








NEW PROVOST MARSHALL 

FORT BENNING, Ga.—Maj. Her- 
bert B. Laux has succeeded Maj. 
Leon C. Boineau as Provost Mar- 
shal at Fort Benning. The latter 
officer is now stationed in the Ad- 
jutant General’s department at 6th 
Corps Area Hars., Chicago. 


MATTRESSES BURN ON SHIP 
NEW YORK—A fire of undeter- 
mined origin was discovered among 
mattresses stored in a hold on the 
U.S.S. Wharton, now being convert- 
ed into an Army transport. Police 
described the fire as “not suspicious.” 

















Famed Third Cavalry At Fort Myer Will 


Get 683 Selective Trainees To Bring 


Its Personnel To Full Strength 


WASHINGTON — In accord with the policy to build up the 
country’s cavairy forces to full strength, the famous Third Cav- 
alry at Fort Myer, Va., will be doubled in personnel in the 
future, the War Department announced Friday. 

The men involved in this increase will come from selective ser- 
vice trainees from Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 





build additional housing to garrison 
the increased personnel to be receiv- 
ed in February. New buildings re- 
quired will consist of two 63-men 
barracks, one 118-man mess hall, a 
troop recreation building, a troop 
supply building and three stables. 


N. Y. Orders Home 
Guard Units Into 


Active Service 


NEW YORK—New York is one of 
the first states to issue orders calling 
for mustering into service the home 
guards, the military unit that re 
places the recently Federalized Na- 
tional Guard. The orders came from 
Guard Headquarters Monday. The 
new organization is commanded by 
Maj. Gen William Ottman, former 
commander of the Coast Artillery 
Brigade of the National Guard. } 

The enlisted personnel of New 
York’s home guard units is 5931. 
was said at Guard Headquarters 
the full authorized strength can be as 
many as 18,000 if necessary. 

The guard will consist of 20 regi- 
ments under the command of five bri-- 
gade commanders. They will be 
trained for service in armories Tre 
cently vacated by National Guard 
units. 

Only units having at the present 
time at least one officer and 90 per 
cent of the authorized enlisted pep- 
sonnel may be mustered into serviee 
now. 


Washington's Watch 
Won’t Photograph; 
They Buy New One 


WASHINGTON—It’s awful to 
contemplate, but it’s the truth. 
George Washington’s watch simply 
won’t photograph well. 

That was learned Tuesday when 
selective service officials planned 
to use the historic timepiece in 
making the pictorial record of the 
conscription lottery numbers. The 
watch was to have been placed 
alongside the numbers as they were 
photographed to record. the exact 
time of their selection. 

Photographers looked over the 
Washington watch, then they 
looked at each other, shaking their 
heads sadly. 

“Not photogenic,” was the ver- 
dict. Neither the hands nor the 
pe j marking would photograph 
well, 

So officials went to a _ local 
jeweler and bought a watch that 
was photogenic and one patriotic, 
historical touch was lost. 

sees 


Negro Blacksmith Invents 


10-Barrel Machine Gun; 


Looks Like Music Box 


HAMMOND, La.—The War De 
partment has been offered a 10- 
barrel machine gun which the inven- 
tor claims will fire 335 bullets with- 
in a few seconds. 

A. W. Cryer, Negro, who - Aa 7 
ed the weapon, is a blacksmith. 
said he is, planning to take a work- 
ing model of his gun to Washin-» on 
to prove his claim. 

The model, which looks like an ¢ld- 
fashioned music box with short bar- 
rels protruding and is mounted on 
legs, has five magazines, each with 
a capacity of 67 bullets. 

Cryer says the gun can be mount- 
ed on an armored tank, speedboat, 
truck, automobile, airplane wing or 
battleship. 


Col. Hardin Injured 


SHREVEPORT, La.—Col. J. Fair 
Hardin, C. O. of the 204th C. A. 
Guard, was critically injured when 
his automobile overturned on the 
road near Minden. He was taken to 
the Minden hospital unconscious and 
found suffering from a_ fractured 
skull, a brain injury and several 
broken ribs. Cause of the accident 
was unknown. 

















PRIVATES PROMOTED 

FORT BENNING, Ga.—Recent en- 
listed men promotions here include: 
Pvt. fc L. C. Turner, to corn»ral; 
Pvt. fe R. E. Hicks, corporal; Pvt. fc 
W. F. Lohr, corporal. 
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This Thing Called Loyalty 


The War Department have had a great deal to say recently 
about Morale in the new Army. Sometimes called by a less Amer- 
ican name, “esprit de corps,” it is referred to as the essential 
element in any efficient organization. Too much cannot be said 
of its importance. 

Of the principal element of Morale, Loyalty, not so much has 
been said. It is a quality which the Army High Command hold 
in high regard. Where Morale is, there is Loyalty also. It may 
even be said that where there is no Loyalty, there is no Morale. 

Loyalty comes in two brands, that of person to person and 
that of a person to something abstract. Of the two, the former 
is the more common and should therefore be easier to explain. 
An example suffices. 

Several years ago, two New York CCC enrollees were in a com- 
pany recreation room out in the desert of East Oregon. When 
the name of a former district commander was mentioned, one 
enrollee remarked, “Brass hat, eh? Well, I don’t like ’em.” 

The other said at once, “He’s no brass hat. He’s a man. I was 
here last winter, when that road out there was hub deep with 
water and mud. He came in driving the Plymouth himself, no 
driver with him. It was raining and the first thing he does is 
not to run for the officers’ quarters. Went straight to the mess- 
hall to see if we were geiting the right kind of chow. Stayed for 
dinner and ate with us later. He’s regular. I’m for him.” 

The officer referred to was General Marshall. 

The brand of loyalty illustrated is extremely important to the 
Army. It is engendered by just the sort of thing recently asked 
of the new Army Commanders, that is, consideration for officers 
and men in the field. 

The other brand of Loyalty is more rare and proportionately, 
more precious. 
difficult to develop. 

The work of the Regulars and Guardsmen as trainers and of 
the Selective Service men as trainees has been mapped out by 
GHQ. Everything has been planned as carefully as possible to 
get efficient training done as quickly as possible. Nevertheless, 
there will be mistakes made, some of them by GHQ, some by the 
commanders and some by the commanded. It is too much to 
expect that either the plans or their execution will be perfect. 

For each mistake, there will be friction, ruffled feelings, lost 
time, lost efficiency and consequent damage to the general defen- 
sive situation. 

To cut such damage to a minimum, there must be a maximum 
of the higher type of Loyalty. 

Probably the classic example of the particular brand of Loyalty 
meant is found in the school-boyish poem, “Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” Every reader will recall that the soldiers of the Light 
Brigade knew that “someone had blundered.” They went ahead 
and tried to do their best to carry out their assignment, even 
though they knew few of them would come back. 

The Army has good leadership both at the top and through the 
units, High Command understand even better than the soldier 
in the ranks that giving a man a commission and the right to 
wear shoulder bars neither makes him a leader nor gives him 
wisdom. It merely indicates that in the judgment of some per- 
sons in positions of authority, the man concerned gives promise 
of being a good officer. ; 

Human judgment being imperfect, it will undoubtedly be true 
that some units will be badly officered, that still other units will 
draw bad non-coms. Such errors in appointment are corrected 
in time, but while they remain in force, a soldier or soldiers in 
the unit may feel that they cannot be personally loyal to the per- 
son designated as their leader. 

That is where the character of the men in the ranks will be 
proved. 

If they have the makings of good soldiers, they will carry on 
in spite of their opinion of the non-com or officer leading the unit. 
They will say, as every good workman must say. “The job is the 
thing. The guy heading the unit is all wet and I don’t like him 
personally, but what the Hell? We've got a job to do and we'll do 
it in spite of him.” 

The future of America may depend in a large measure on how 
many Americans have this type of Loyalty. 

The training job facing the American armed forces, Army, 
Navy, and Marines alike, ‘s colossal. No man knows when attack 
may come during this era of sudden, undeclared wars. Events 
may prove that America began its preparations too late. 

Behind the armed forces, the total strength of America has 
taken the field in a similar gigantic national effort to accomplish 
“total” defense. 

As America tackles its huge task in the military camp, upon 
the sea, in the key industries, on the farms, in the schools—in 
every phase of the national life—perhaps it would be worthwhile 
for every individual, particularly in the Army, to reaffirm his 
Loyalty to the country of his nativity or adoption, to reaffirm his 
‘Loyalty to the job of making America strong in order to perpet- 
uate things American in a world of things menacing American 
ideals and security. : 

In the cantonments that means doing cheerfully and with en- 
thusiasm whatever assignment each soldier draws, in spite of 
-whatever obstacles or personalities stand in the way to make the 
task 
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Hitler's “Cause” Seen 
Losing Ground In 


South America 


BUENOS AIRES—Hitler’s agents 
in South America are being pushed 
by Berlin in their attempts to set 
up new governments, but there is a 
growing reluctance on the part of 
Latin Americans to listen to Nazi 
blandishments. 

Cause is believed to be the 
Fuhrer’s failure to conquer Britain 
early, as he promised, and an absence 
of indications of victory for Ger- 
many in the near future. 
Diplomatic officials expect Hitler 
to make an important move in South 
America before the U. S. elections or 
as soon thereafter as possible. He is 
said to fear reelection of Roosevelt 
because it will insure continuing co- 








Letters 

Dear Editor: 

As editor of the other best Army 
publication I know of, I appreciate 
very much the first copy of Army 
Times which fell—accidentally— into 
my hands. Why doesn’t somebody 
tell us about things? It was such 
a pleasure to read an Army paper 
that apparently isn’t blowing some- 
body’s personal horn that I immedi- 
ately had your name placed on our 
mailing list to become the 2,546tlI 
reader—receiver of our slaphappy 
Panama Coast Artillery News, » 
home-made weekly magazine. We 
like it, and so do the 10,000 soldiers 
of the brigade. 








operation on the part of the South 
American republics. 





Canada’s Armed Forces 


Nearing 500,000 Mark 


NEW YORK — Early next year, 
Canada expects to start training 2000 
men a month in the air service, the 
Canadian Defense Minister for Naval 
Affairs told members of the Canad- 
ian Club here. 

“God help Hitler and his men,” he 
said, “when these flyers avenge the 
bombing of London.” 

In discussing Canada’s military 
preparedness, Defense Minister An- 
gus MacDonald contrasted the num- 
bers of soldiers in uniform in 1939 
and 1940. Last year there 
will have half-a-million men in all 
services. 


were 
4500 men under arms. Soon, Canada 


Just happened to see your note a- 
{bout unusual mascots and. realizing 
| that in this outfit there is everything 
| just a bit better than in any other 
| outfit in the Army, including its 
screwball paper, I’m sending you a 
;mascot yarn. Never mind the dollar. 
| Don’t want it. I draw the maximum. 
\If you wanta put the Panama Coast 


Artillery News on your mailing list. 





2 NEW OFFICERS AT BENNING 
AS GEN. GEROW LEAVES 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—Two new 
officers arriving for duty here 
were Maj. F. W. Hein, Inf. who will 
be on the staff of the Acaremic De- 
partment of the Infantry School, and 
Maj. F. R. Undritz, Inf., attached to 
the same department. 

Under change in station orders, 
Brig. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow depart- 


{ 


that’ll square the whole thing. 
matter of fact there are one @ 
items in your paper that are 
enough to rewrite for the News 
mister, it’s the first service pl 
tion of any kind that has 
that honor! We roll our own. 
The mascot about which the 
article accompanies this modest 
isn’t by any means the most @ 
in the brigade. We have dozens 
unusual than him! Just sort 
feeler to see what kind of af 
fit you are. We know us and 
we could get acquainted for? 
benefit. 
If you happen to run acros 
roll Peake, on the Times thé 
Washington, tell him you heard 
Clay Doster, 

Master Set., CAC, 
Managing Editor, PCA 


(Dear Doster: Thanks, and 
on the mailing list. And ma 
another kind of list too, becat 
were about to run verbatin that 
in PCA News about the half 
housecat when our Zoo Editor 
it. Not to get too technical, 
that black panthers (or _leop# 
jaguars) don’t live in Cen 
erica, and that they wouldn't 
anything to do with a how 
they did live ihere, What you 
may be a gato del monte. 

We're running the other 
next week. If you had a pit 
the cat we might run that? 
have an open mind on thin# 
that. + 

(Peake is doing politieal# 
stuff for the Times-Herald. 
out at Garvin’s on 14th St 
M.). 


2 





Editor Army Times: 
Received check today. Many 





ed for Fort Jackson, S. C. 








a unit lacks leadership, the job 





The jot of the individual soldier is to make himself, his unit, 


For the Job is the important 


his organization strong and efficient. 
This can be done more happily, if every man designated as a 
leader has real leadership. But even if the designated leader of | 


must be done anyway. 
thing. It must come first. 


I can’t think of any be 
|than to return it for a six 
subscription to your magazine 

Request that you begin 

October 19th issue. 
Sincerely, 

Sergeant Robert W. 5 

Hq. Btry., 19th F. 

Fort Knox, Ke 





| 
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icers In Preliminary 
orkout As Shelby 


raining Starts 


{P SHELBY, Miss.—There was 
putting the cart before the horse 
» plans for training the 37th 
icion swung under way this week. 
. Gen. Robert S. Beightler, com- 
nder of the divsion and of Camp 
sIby, started off Monday by train- 
the instructors. , 
eanwhile, the soldiers, mostly 

jismen from such large centers 
Cleveland, had a chance to get 
imated although this is going to 
a slow process in view of the 
cious languor of the Southland. 
The divisional schools that started 
ynday will be continued a week, at- 
nded by most of the officers and 
ncommissioned officers. Subjects 
nght will include the arms of a 
fe company; arms of a heavy 
non company, including anti- 
shanized and antiaircraft tech- 
que; signal communication; com- 
t intelligence; operation and main- 
mance of motor vehicles; division- 
artillery; functions of combat en- 
neers, and functions of the chemi- 
service. 
Indications are the troops will be 
moved from their temporary quar- 
; into permanent quarters within 
next few days. 


Vital Statistics 


About 13 Guardsmen of the 27th Division, Fort McClellan, Ala., 
reported the deaths of either their fathers or mothers. Strangely, 
the deaths occurred the day before or a day or so after the citizen 
soldiers were called to active duty. No one may ever know what 
caused these people to die, but officers here believe that the parents 
had serious latent ailments which were aggravated by the upsets of 
parting with sons. 


Brothers United 


It took the national emergency to reunite two brothers who had 
been separated for years. hen the Third Battalion Headquarters 
Combat troops of the 136th Field Artillery arrived at Camp Shelby, 
Miss., 2d Lt. John C. Groves came with it. Two days later the 145th 
Infantry pulled in. It didn’t take Lt. Groves long to discover that 
145th’s supply officer was his brother—Sgt. L. M. Groves. 

Army Gets ’Em All 

The Army has corralled a whole tribe of Conellys. And they’re 
all at Camp Shelby, Miss. 

Brig. Gen. L. S. Conelly is we |. general of 73d Field Ar- 
tillery Brigade. His brother, Lt. Col. G. W. Conelly, is in the 145th 
Infantry. General Conelly’s son, Lt. C. L. Conelly, is in the service 
company of the 145th Infantry. The general’s son-in-law, Lt. Carl 
Spang, also is in the service company of the 145th Infantry. 
Civilians to Aid Soldiers 

Citizens of Burlington and Mercer counties near Fort Dix, N. J., 
have organized the “Fort Dix Community Service.’”’ Its purpose is to 
make plans to provide community service and recreation for soldiers 
stationed at the military reservation. The committee held its first 


Communiques from the Training Front- They’re Funny, Sad, Unusual, Ordinary 


Lima, Ohio, White Sox. Right now he is a company cook. 
And It Ain’t on the Menu 


Dirt is not included in Army rations, but riflemen of the 165th, 
the 108th, the 10th ard the 105th at Fort McClellan, Ala., are get- 
ting plenty of it with their food. They have no mess halls—yet, so 
they eat from their mess kits on the ground. A truck comes along and 
a great cloud of dust descends upon the hungry soldiers. And the 
dust gets into everything. P 

To help alleviate the situation until the mess hails are ready, the 
roads will be sprayed with 126 tons of dust-laying calcium chloride. 


Fair Warning 


One of the mess sergeants at Camp Shelby, Miss., says: Soldiers 
must answer mess call fully clad or they may miss a meal. The sarge 
emphasized that he could refuse to feed them if they “ain’t.” 


It’s In a Guy’s Blood 


Sgt. Guy Sanders, headquarters staff, 145th Infantry, Camp Shelby, 
Miss., says the Army gets into a guy’s blood. Here’s his story: ‘ 
“For eight years past I worked in Cleveland. Before that, when 
I lived in Georgia, I was a captain in the National Guard. 

“One night [ was walking past the 145th’s armory in Cleveland. . 
The regimental band was whooping it up with some Army tunes. 
I got the jitters and went home and talked things over with m 
wife. On October 3 this year I enlisted in the Ohio National Guar 
and here I am.” 

Sgt. Sanders is a World War veteran. He also has attended the 
Fort Benning Infantry School. 


Some Have Tough Luck 


meeting last. week. 
From Baseball to Kitchen 





Camp Shelby, Miss., is a former 


Pvt. William Pappas of the Headquarters Company, Special Troops, 





baseball star. He played with the 


A member of Company G, 145th Infantry, Camp Shelby, Miss., 
= hap- 


is suspected of having either measles or scarlet fever. 
ut under quarantine. The Army calls it 


pens? The whole outfit is 


So 


a “working quarantine,” whieh means that Company G can perform 


duties in its own area, measles or no measl 
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oF THE 


ARMY Years 





OBER 27: 


1864:—Lt. Sylvester Bonnaffon, 
., Co. G, 99th Pennsylvania Inf., 
ecked his men in the face of in- 
nse fire, and rallied them to attack, 
though he himself was severely 
bunded. 
1864:—Near Petersburg, Va., 100 
leeted volunteers under Capt. J. Z. 
own, Co. K, 148th Pennsylvania 
. captured a heavily defended 
emy works, together with a num- 
of prisoners. 
1858: — Birthday of Theodore 
bosevelt, now commemorated an- 
ally as ‘Navy Day.” 
1917:—A detachment of Com- 
y C, 18th Inf., captured the 
rst German prisoner taken by 
erican forces. He was Leonard 
Hoffman, of the 3d Bavarian 
ny Corps. Mortally wounded, 
is was also the first German 
= attributed to the A. 


1918:—Pfc. Michael Perkins, Co. 
101st Inf., 26th Div., armed with 
mbs and a trench knife, crawled 
a pill box, disabled it with gren- 
es, and engaged in a hand-to-hand 
uggle, in which he captured 25 
soners and silenced 7 machine 
ns. Wounded, Perkins was evacut- 
d, and killed when a shell de- 
plished the ambulance in which he 
s riding. 
OBER 28: 


1869:—Lt. George E. Albee, 41st 
8. Inf., with two men, attacked 
orce of 11 Indians, drove them 
bm the hills near the Brazos River, 
@ reconnoitered the country be- 
1917:—Lt. D. H. Harden, at- 
hed to the 26th Inf., and Pvt. 
burn, 18th Inf., were wounded 
shell fire, becoming the first 
ficer and enlisted man wounded 
the A. E. F. 
OBER 29: 


1898:—Near Labao, Luzon, Phil- 
pine Islands, Asst-Surg. George W. 


Mathews, 36th Inf., USV., seized a 
carbine and beat off an attack on 
wounded men he was attending on 
the field. 


OCTOBER 30: 

1918:—Near Grand Pre, 
James A. Healy, 147th Aero 
Squadron, being separated from 
his patrol, discovered an enemy 
plane hiding in the sun. Lieut- 
enant Healy shot the Halberstadt 
down, and was then attacked by 
two Fokkers. He engaged them, 
destroyed one and drove the other 
away. When he reached his air 
field, his gasoline tank was abso- 
lutely empty. 
OCTOBER 31: 

1918 :—Near Oslene, Belgium, Sgt. 
James G. Haverfield, Co. G, 145th 
Inf., 37th Div., advanced alone un- 
der heavy fire, and killed two of the 
enemy whose machine guns were de- 
laying the advance of his company. 

1918:—Near Longuyon, Lt. King- 
man Douglas, 91st Aero Squadron, 
while on a photographic mission, en- 
countered a superior number of 
enemy planes. He dived on the hos- 
tile formation, destroyed one plane, 
damaged another, and dispersed the 
rest. He then continued on his mis- 
sion. 


NOVEMBER 1: 


1874:—A Squadron of the 5th 
Cavalry engaged in heavy action 
with Indians near Sunset Pass, Ariz- 
ona. 

1918:—Near Sanogneaux, Pvt. 
John J. Auber, Co. E, 314th Inf., 
79th Div., was standing at the en- 
trance of a dugout. A grenade 
with the fuse burning rolled close 
to where several of his comrades 
were sleeping. Auber unhesitating- 
ly picked up the bomb. Before 
he could throw it to a place of 
safety, it exploded, blowing off his 
arm and inflicting multiple wounds. 

1918: — Near Remonville, Sgt. 
Arthur J. Forrest, Co. D, 354th Inf., 
89th Div., single handed routed a 


Lt. 











25 In Prizes— “‘How | Became A Non-Com” 


Here’s a contest for you Non-Coms—and plenty of room 

for everyone to enter and take part. 

ee we want you to do is to write a letter or statement 
“How I Became A Non-Com” and mail it in to the Con- 

test Editor, Army Times, Daily News Building, Washing- 


or 


ton, D. C. 


Some of the letters will be comic, others serious. We 
ow a former sergeant major who got his stripes for 
Writing a song; another for organizing a minstrel show. 
her from saving a couple of other fellows from 
ning, and so on. Not always in line of duty, but us- 
tally for some good reason, at that. 

Most Non-Coms, we have an idea, get that way through 
merit—through learning the job ahead, taking army 
duties and responsibilities seriously, trying to excell. But 
m every Non-Com, we believe, there’s a story worth tell- 
ing—the story of how he became a Non-Com. 

Irst Prize award—for the best letter or statement, in 
opinion of the judges—Ten Dollars. Next Best—Five 
liars. Ten next best—One Dollar Each. 

Contest closes on November 26, 1940. Letters or state- 
ments must be mailed on or before that date. Winners 

announced in the issue of Nov. 30, 1940. 
Don’t forget the address—Contest Editor, Army Times, 
y News Building, Washington, D. C. 





ADVANCEMENT to the 
grade of Lieutenant General 
over the past week-end of 
Delos C. Emmons, placed the 
Commander of the GHQ Air 
Force, in the same status as 
the four commanders of the 
new field armies. The promo- 
tion gave the Army a total 
of seven Lieutenant Generals. 

—Army Air Corps Photo 





crew of machine gunners, to enable 
his company to advance. 

18: — Near Bantheville, Lt. 
Harold A. Furlong, 353d Inf., 89th 
Div., observed his company was halt- 
ed by hostile fire. Lieutenant Fur- 
ae advanced over several hundred 
yards of open space to the position 
of a number of machine guns. Clos- 
ing in on them one at a time, he 
killed several men, put four guns out 
of action, and captured 20 prisoners. 


NOVEMBER 2: 


1918:—-Sgt. Carl O. Allison, Co. 
C, 312th M. G. Bn., 79th Div., in 
the Argonne Woods, crawled for- 
ward in the face of direct fire 
delivered from a point not 40 
yards distant. He silenced enemy 
machine guns and captured 25 
prisoners. 
1918:—Near Villers-devant-Dun, 
Cpl. Thomas W. Butcher, Co. C, 
359th Inf., 90th Div., although al- 
ready wounded, led his squad through 
a zone of heavy fire, disabled three 
enemy guns and killed or captured 
all the crews. 


Air And QM Units 
To New Quarters 


WASHINGTON—Movement of ad- 
ditional Air Corps and Quartermas- 
ter units to new permanent stations 
has been ordered by the War De- 
partment. 

Co. C, 54th QM Reg., will move 
from New York Port of Embarkation 
to Miller Field, Staten Island, N. Y. 
The following QM units (GHQ Air 
Force) will be transferred from 
Barksdale Field, to Savannah, 
Ga. 

Co. E, 30th QM Reg.; 233rd QM 
Co., Air Base; one section of Co. 
B, 89th QM Bat. The rest of the 
89th will go to MacDill Field, Tampa, 
Fla. 

Headquarters and Headquarters 
Squadron, 29th Composite Group, 
and the remainder of the 23rd Air 
Base Corps, now stationed at March 





La., 








Field, will move to Moffet Field, 
Calif. 


|Guard Campsites Names Designated | 


WASHINGTON—Official name designations or redesignations for the 
following National Guard campsites were announced this week by Maj. Gen. 
John F. Williams, Chief of the National Guard Bureau: 


Present Name or Location 


Camp Blanding, near Jacksonville, Fla. 


New Designation 
Camp Blanding, Fis. 


Site now known as “Camp Beauregard, La., 
Area No. 6,” about five miles NE 


of Camp Beauregard, La. 


Camp Livingston, La, 


Site now known as “Camp Beauregard, La., 
Area No. 18,” about 20 miles SW 


of Camp Beauregard, La. 


Camp Clairborne, La. 


Camp Edwards or Massachusetts Military 


Reservation, near Falmouth, Mass. 


Site near Brownwood, Texas 
Camp Hulen, near Palacios, Tex. 


Camp McQuaide, near Watsonville, Calif., 


Camp Shelby, near Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Indiantown Gap Military Reservation 


Camp near San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

Camp Peay, near Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Virginia State Military Reservation, 
near Virginia Beach, Va. 


Camp Edwards, Masa. 
Camp Bowie, Tex. 
Camp Hulen, Tex. 
McQuaide, Calif. 
amp Shelby, Miss. 
Indiantown Gap Military 
Reservation 
Camp San Luis Obispo, Calif 
Camp Peay, Tenn. 


Camp Pendleton, Va 


Cam 





Army Chiefs Talk 


In Benning Visit 


FT. BENNING, Ga.—A bit of cir- 
culating, generals among generals, 
was the order over the past week- 
end when Lt. Gen. Herbert J. Brees, 
commander of the Third Army with 
headquarters at Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex., and Brig. Gen. Frank M. An- 
drews, head of the Plans and Train- 
ing Division Section of the General 
Staff in Washington, visited Army 
chiefs here. 

Gen. Brees, traveling by transport 
plane, had previously visited Army 
officers at other points in the South. 
While here he and Gen. Andrews 
conferred with Maj. Gen. C. L. Scott, 
commander of Ft. Benning and the 
2nd Armored Division; Maj. Gen. L. 
R. Fredendall, 4th Division com- 
mander, and Brig. Gen. Courtney H. 
Hodges, commander of the Infantry 
School. 

Early in October, Gen. Brees, who 
had been commanding the 8th Corps 
Area, was appointed 3rd Army com- 
mander to succeed Lt. Gen. Stanley 
D. Embick, when the latter left the 
4th Corps Area headquarters in At- 





lanta to assume full time duty as 
& member of the joint United States- | 


New Model Fighter 


Plane Delivered 


WASHINGTON — An _ improved 
model of the YFM-1 fighter plane 
has been delivered to the Materiel 
Division at Wright Field, Dayton, Q. 
The craft is a five-place plane that 
is similar in all respects to p 
cnes of the same series, —_ for 
being equipped with retractible tri- 
cycle-type landing gear. 

Produced by the Bell Aircraft 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., the de- 
sign is representative of the new 
type modern multiplace fighter and 
is distinguished by its two liquid- 
cqoled Allison engines, mounted with 
pusher-type propellers. The 
carries a crew of five and we 
about 17,500 pounds. The new m 
is known as the YFM-1A. 





Canada Defense Board. Gen. Embiek 
was the 4th Corps Area and 3rd 
Army commander. 

Before his arrival, Gen. Brees 
radioed a request that the ry 
military honors be omitted on 
occasion. Shortly before their de- 
parture, the two visiting officers 
witnessed parachute jumping by ele- 
ments of the new 501st Parachute 
Battalion. 











Are you a poet—and don’t 


Also we want a name for 


we'll pay Five Dollars to the 


five bucks. 





What's In A Name?-$5, If You Hurry 
Army Poets—Front and Center 


out by writing some verse and sending it in to Army 

If we like it—and think our readers will enjoy it—into 
the paper it will go. And if we get enough good verse— 
and we’re sure we will—one of these days the best poems 
and verses will be selected and published in booklet form. 


distinctive name, if you please. To make it interesting, 


sends in the best name for the Poets Column or department, 
between now and November 15, 1940. 

Think up as many names as you like. Mail them in, on 
a postcard or letter, signed with your name and address 
to Army Times, Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 
The best name, in the opinion of the judges, will cop the 
The five next best names will receive One 
Dollar each. In case of ties duplicate awards will be made. 

Mail your poems—and your names, to Army Times, 
Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. No names con- 
sidered postmarked later than November 15, 1940. 


know it? How’s for finding 


the Army Poets Column—a 


reader of Army Times who 
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Trainees Will Enjoy Travel Comforts En Route _N- Y- Troops Movel fon 


WASHINGTON—Trainees are going to find travel from home Into McClellan 


to cantonment quite a lark from the standpoint of comfort and 
conveniences because of a coordinated plan that has been worked Under Haskell 








out by the Quartermaster General with transportation companies. FORT McCLELLAN, Ala. Up 
The first stretch of the road will be between home and the In- before dawn Friday, 500 Nati NEW 

Suction ane apeatne Centers. If this journey is a long one, Guard troops scrambled stiffly ees 

and is schedu © terminate afte ; idi 

ildnight. sleeping car ae ete wood trains on a siding near here, ]j 4 


















































tions will be provided. In case of 


large groups traveling long distances, Camps Set Up To 


up and disappeared into the shad 


~ foothills of the Blue Ridge m Many 
kitchen cars will be established in tains. theme. 
—_ a from which meals will House Selectees They were troops of the 27th D ooh 

If "thi k that th ; ision, New York State. Trains pu Dr. Hu 
BE age ah a roe WASHINGTON—The Army today in hourly during the day and Wie Uni 
= omy tp 3g eee ave un/has enough recruit reception centers nightfall 500 men had swun Donald, 
: wo y ee — rough, well you} to process 32,350 men before assign- the road to their new mobilizatiglt for 

on't know soldiers. And think of the| ing them to permanent stations, the 


bull sessions, the pranks, the gripes 
and all that goes with cuenauioninn. ar Segertisest shacenses. 

For shorter journeys, motor busses t 500, 1000 and 2000-man cen- 
will be utilized in some cases, as the ters, selectees will be issued cloth- 
flexibility of this means of trave:|'™® and other personal equipment, 
will lend itself toward rounding out classified as to type of training for 
the Army’s coordinated travel plan. |Wbich they are fitted, and then given 
Every agency of transportation, the | 2 ™onth’s basic training before be- 
War Department reports, is coop- ing sent out to permanent organiza- 


camp. The rest of the division 
due in soon. Their chief, Maj. Sta 
William N. Haskell, relieved Col, & 

bert S. Peake as post commander, 
The War Department allows j 
days for a division to settle down 
a = camp, but General H 
said: 


; tions. “We’re not going to wait 10 dy Dr. 
erating to the fullest extent. , , : before starting training if we em America 
At the time the act creating the| Reception centers to date and their help it. Speed is important China. 
Civilian Conservation Corps wa: | ©@pacities are: : days.” Yarne 

created seven years ago, no confu- Ft. Devens, Mass., 2000; Ft. Dix, : 


When the division does work i 
its routine, it will have a 44-h 
week, use the prescribed 13- 
program of military training. Be 
tween 40 and 50 per cent of 
men are recruits, so all will begnBcan be 
from the ground up. 
It was believed that the 165th] 
fantry, New York City’s “Fight 
69th,” was the only unit at 

peacetime strength—1723 office 
and men. General Haskell -said oth 
units could have been built up, b 
recruiting was stopped after 
draft registration. 

The general also announced 
the 52d F. A. Brigade, composed 
the 104th, 105th and 106th F. J 
Regiments, would soon come und 


sion or complications arose in th« | N. J., 2000; Camp Upton, N.Y., 2000; 
short: time allowed to plan for th | Ft. Niagara, N.Y., 850; ——.. Lee, 
nationwide arrangements for trans | V3, and New Cumberland Depot, 
orting these trainees to camps | Pa.,1000 each; Ft. Meade, Md., 1500; 
Teoal success in the Defense Army | Ft. McPherson, Ga., and Camp Shel- 
endeavor is anticipated. by, Miss., 1000 each; Camp Blanding, 
Through conferences betwee) a age | ie 5 “ee a gg" a 
Army and carrier officials, arrange- 1060 ach and Ft. Th — aoe 
ments have been made for trans each and Ft. Thomas, Ky., 1500. 
orting Selectees from Inductio Camp Robinson, Ark., Eighth C.A. 
tions, where they will underg: Training Center, Ia., and Ft. Douglas, 
hysical examination and be formal Utah, Oth oH accommodate > . 
inducted into the service, to Re- Sherid tll . Yo og oo 
ception Centers for segregation and] % mT an, Min rt. aaa Mich. ; a 
assignment to organizations, and]; ° 8.) mn) a aan 
thence to Training Centers , Kan.; Jefferson Bks., Mo.; Ft. Sill, 
In order to aid the transportation a Dg peng weate Ft — 
cfficers, the Association of American er ge te 3: gg hates 


Railroads has assigned a representa- ror ad and Presidio of Monterrey, 





es 











; . : Camp Grant, Ill., can train . | 2 » ; P the command of a Regular Arm WASE 
duty A ey en els te 2500 men. EVERYTHING FOR THE SOLDIER’S COMFORT will be officer, Brig. Gen. Ralph C. Penne eee 
arrange for assembly of the requir- arranged for the trip to reception centers and training camps . ee of the Field Artille quietly ' 
éd transportation equipment and to! \Ajllion and a Half Acres scattered over the nation. In the picture are shown two mem- ; f forn 
een pn army LR , bers of the 102d Engrs, hanging a kit bag on the train’s clothes | 4. of the United States becaummemdatic 
duction Stations has received routing In Utah Acquired for hook. The 16 car train carried 455 Guardsmen to Fort McClel- |i: has more streamers than any othe dg 
instructions from the War Depart-| New Bombing Range lan, Ala. Acme Photo [such unit in the country. The cilpoir gut 
ment and as trainees are inducted tion reads: Includ 
this official will issue the standard WASHINGTON—Acguisition of a 


e ee ° “For specially meritorius and ov@fforwarde 
form of Government Transportation] tract of land of more than one mil- 27th Division Arrives At Ft. McClellan; standing service during the firms ( 


> : - . ey, 
Request covering passage. lion and a half acres of federally- Army maneuvers, 1940, this cerggl. S. A: 
owned range land in Western Utah 


seas H ficate of commendation is award Caloos 
by the War Department for use as Year Training Program Begins At Once to: the 213th Coast Artillery (AAMOkeecho! 


Says 60,000 British 22, Amy Air Goms bombing range! FORT McCLELLAN, Ala.—With the entire 27th Division|Penmsylvania National Guard. Gt 





eld iny 

has been announced. c oe . tion: for the high spirit and unusu vis H. 

The announcement stated that this | bivouacked here, Maj. Gen. William N. Haskell, commanding offi-| initiative which prompted the. co Jackson 

Troops In Iceland and other bombing range sites now| cer lost little time in getting the training program under way.|manding officer, 213th Coast ArtlPivision 


ntic Di 


under consideration in the Western] Announcing that even the 10-day period of “shaking down” |!lery, to request that his Regime ae 


NEW YORK—An occupational] part of the United States will be used “se a . be included in the inter-Brigade, 
British force of around 60,000 men| for gunnery and bombing practice by would be all but eliminated, Gen. Haskell started his troops on 





: Pi day field problem during the peri@ffouse R 
has been stationed in Iceland, Thor| Air Corps units stationed along the | their year of training Monday. of the first Army maneuvers at Litgee. 
Thors, the insular Consul General] Pacific Coast and in other parts of The first troops to arrive were|!- bon, N. Y., Aug. 15-16, 1940; f@ Black 


here, disclosed over the week-end. the West and Southwest. more than 500 members of the 165th \the efficient manner in which 


In making this disclosure in a copy-| The principal town near the newly- | Infantry, New York City’s one in- Regiment Praised Regiment gave antiaircraft protet 
ogg ee I ge Re York Tri- acquired tract is Wendover, and the|fantry regiment in the division. . - eee ee 
the troops &— gas tothe inland SS ~ a By ne jer, ele | Others arrived at intervals through- For Field Work efhciency in the sclestion of posit? 
Was given in an interview with the —~ ge Fy ae "Tash, the — out the week. There we ten train- . end camouflage against the discov 
Consul General. Thors was quoted|is approximately 86 miles long and |!0@ds in all, bringing in thousands| VIRGINIA BEACH, Va.—An ad-| from the air and the organization 


Grant 
lier) |] 
freat La 
M ass: 
port ca 
ittee, " 
ben assi 


as pointing out that the British| from 18 to 36 miles wide. Salt flats of Guardsmen from New York. ditional streamer was added to the |the communications system witlilins, Jac 
troops number half the figure for|and desert stretches comprise much The last train to pull in came from 213th Coast Artillery (AA) Regi-| the Regiment and the Brigades whigf Canal | 
the total population of Iceland. He} of the area. Buffalo with 26 officers and 515 mental flag this past week. it supported—a citation with strealifito, anc 
added that some Canadians and Nor-| No construction of any’ kind is|men of the 106th Field Artillery At the Tuesday retreat parade,|/er is awarded.” @ Sar 
Wegians were among the troops. contemplated for the new bombing ," h ~es * P Capt. Lee E. Isreall attached the Another citation lauded the of™ert call 

Consul Thors said he saw the Brit-| range. The nearest Air Corps units s the men detrained, some Of/24th streamer on the flag on the|cers and men of the Regiment f@igned 

; g t Air Corps units |them put on southern accents, mirac- | jasis ‘artifies : er a I old 

ish land in Iceland before he left} are the 20th Wing Headquarters, the | 1°")! : : a basis of Certificate of Commenda-|«the logistic organization, timing @ mv 
for the United States, adding: < ulously acquired 


during their first | 4; H 28th Div.. Lisb N. Y : atkins 
7th Bombardment Group and the 5th a Rages bey —— So a lv., Lisbon, N. ¥.,|spacing of the road march from ' 
“Our Government protested strong-| Air Base Grouse at Salt Lake City, 10 minutes in the south, and “you-| Aug. 23, 1940. 


ly against the landing. We stressed 
Iceland’s permanent neutrality but 


Des P 
colm | 















base camp to the 28th Division 


all”. was heard in a variety of in- 912 ; . , : 
. € = > ‘.. > 4 7 2 § oy: oy ces 2 ole rile pe >»¢ g 1ew 
Utah; the 42d Bombardment Group tonations. And they got by with it. The streamer makes _ the 13th|morial Services and Revie 





















_P at Boise, Ida., and the Ogden Air Pm iets a ie er outstanding among all of the regi-|return.”’ me Upp 
the British authorities declared Beses at Gates NIraly 2 oe oe The new arrivals shortly joined mn, St. 
solemnly they had come only to pro- ti ‘ — —— a eet ft report 
tect Iceland and that th roul 4 who preceded the main body by a| ion. Fic 
a. a6 Geen as ivumiianses tae. WIVES, SWEETHEARTS WEEP AS|few days to get things in order. Col. 
mitted. MEN LEAVE FOR PUERTO RICO Preliminary training was launched 

Consul Thors, the Tribune stated, NEWPORT NEWS. Va. — Tears|°" 2 small scale to permit new re- 


refused to speak about the British 
Naval forces at the island which, he 
said, “obviously is a military secret.” 


tensiend tn Ones — oles anal cruits to acquire the fundamentals 
- . ‘lof Army training, such as military 


sweethearts as 831 enliste on ¢ . 

earts as ¢ nlisted men and | posture, how to keep in step and how 
officers sailed for Borinquen Field, | ¢, anlute 

Puerto Rico. The men were mem-|~ .-- : 














CONTRACT AWARDED FOR TNT | bers of 25th Bombardment Squadron oars + no ; em ee 
(Heavy), the Medical Detachment,|@Vailable here, bu sen. Haske e 
PLANT AT WELDON, MO. hoe 2 Nentesaetues a , wd pointed out that these would not be p Assi} 
WASHINGTON — Contract for| quarters Squadron, 13th Composite|meeded immediately anyway as the | 






$6,390,000 to the Atlas Powder Com-| Wing. rookies must be put through the first 
pany of Wilmington, Del., for op-| The War Department decreed that| Stages of military life. He was well 
eration of the TNT plant whose site| wives and children of the departing| Pleased with the reservation as a 
recently was located by the War De-| soldiers will remain at home until | Whole, but he added that the govern- 
ee at Weldon Springs, Mo.,| accommodations can be provided at|ment must buy more land if the 
been awarded. the new base. division is to have room to carry 
wo —— out large scale operations, such as 
Ol , | brigade maneuvers. 
Fort McClellan now comprises 
d Style Uniforms Come Off Shelves some 19,000 acres, but almost every 
WASHINGTON—Styles for selectees this season will show one of | bit of flat space is occupied by the 
two influences—the Meuse-Argonne or the deep, deep, backwoods. 27th Division camp and the perman- 






































Many, but not all, selectees will receive uniform coats with the high ent garrison. There is plenty of 
collars of World War days, temporarily. As in 1917, when leather was | hilly terrain around, good for train- 
valuable, garrison belts will not be issued draftees. All will wear over- Ga = ~~ sort of work, but what 
geas caps, and no other hat except the steel helmet will be supplied sen. Haskell wants is rolling open 
them. The only nuisance they won’t have to put up with is the wrap- | °°U"try. There seems to be 70 square as 
around leggins. miles of it west of the reservation - 
The Army is short of modern equipment, so Regulars and Guards- — negotiations are under way to 
men will be the only troops dressed to kill. obtain it. 














On the other hand, if the selectee is trained as a sniper, he’ll be 
forced to wear garments that resemble tree trunks, a clump of golden- NAMED TO WELFARE POST 


rod or a field of wheat. He may even wear branches in his hair. FORT BENNING, Ga.—Capt. Rich- IT DIDN’T TAKE LONG TO GET CHOW under way @ 
That’s what camouflage experts at Fort Belvoir, Va., have cooked 















SuEnE Ie aulpenaniactes invicihle to the enemy ard Chase, 29th Inf. has been named| the 102d Engineers left New York for their training center - 
y pe EnVasenet mommy. tegimental Intellige icer, ¢ Mel "4 0 ad | 

Most anybody else can see him plainly enough, though, and from | js\t, ehace pore ele pen Fort McClellan, Ala. Field ranges for cooking and plenty .B. 
Wi 


every direction he looks a mess. tion. He succeeds Capt. Richard C.| 9904 cord wood insured hot food, and cooks were not lack 
————————————————————————— 
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Forum Orators Urge 
Speed in Building 
Up U.S. Defenses 


NEW YORK—Prepare or be en- 
slaved was the theme of talks made 
by prominent speakers at the closing 
session of the tenth annual New York 
Herald Tribune Forum. 

Many speakers echoed the sam: 
theme. Among them were Rear Ad- 
miral Harry E. Yarnell, former com- 
mander of the U. S. Asiatic fleet; 
Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese Ambassador to 
the United States; Angus L. Mac- 
Donald, Canadian defense minister 
for naval affairs; Richard O. Casey, 
Austrailian Minister to the United 






























j. Ge States; Anthony J. Dimond, Alaskan 
Col, AMG Delegate to Congress, and Dorothy 
nder, # Thompson, columnist. 


Dimond urged greater and faster 
development of Army and Navy bases 
jn Alaska and the building of a road 
to connect it with the United States. 

Dr. Hu Shih urged continued 
American help for Great Britain and 
China. 

Yarnell said “‘there was only one 
solution to the present world situa- 


44-hopm tion, and that is overthrow of the 
13- military despotisms—Germany, Italy 
ng. and Japan.” 

of tu Dorothy Thompson said democracy 


DEL} 


an be saved only by democratic 
men and women and predicted that 
the world society of the future will 
develop in the English-speaking 
world. 


65th 
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up, 0 
fter 







it is only geography you would 
defend,” she said, “you will fail.” 





Peacetime Army 


ced 


posed ° 

fy. ob Continues 

i; Arm WASHINGTON — Behind _ the 

Penndigscenes in defense preparation ac- 

Artilleftivities Army engineers are going 
quietly about their peacetime task 
of formulating plans and recom- 
mendations for study by the Board 

3 becausg Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 

any OWend the Chief of Engineers prior to 


he ¢iliitheir submission to Congress. 
Included in recent assignments 




































































and ow@forwarded by Maj. Gen. Julian L. 
the fmgSchley, Chief of Engineers of the 
his ceria. S. Army, are these: 

award Caloosahatchee River and Lake 
ry ( Okeechobee Drainage Areas, Fla.: 
ard. Cit@iField investigation assigned to Col. 
d unusi vis H. Watkins, District Engineer, 


the. comlacksonville, Fla. Col. Jarvis J. Bain, 
ast iMivision Engineer of the South At- 
Regimet@antic Division, Richmond, Va., will 
rade, t e the report called for by the 
the perifouse Rivers and Harbors Commit- 











































rs at pe, 

1940; f@ Black River, Mich.: Col. Ulysses 
which &. Grant (lately promoted to Brig- 
, proteidier) Division Engineer of the 
team dijreat Lakes Area, Cleveland, O., has 








utstandi 








mn assigned the preparation of a 

























of positieport called for by the House Com- 
. discovelmittee. The field investigation has 
1ization Geen assigned to Col. Lewis H. Wat- 
m witlliins, Jacksonville, Fla. 

ades whi Canal from Waldo, Fla., into Lake 
ith stre 0, and from Lake Alto to Little 












e Santa Fe: Preparation of re- 














1 the ofert called for by House committee 
riment f@igned to Col. Bain of Richmond. 
timing ald investigation assigned to Col. 
) from tigtstkins, — 

‘vision M@,Des Plaines River, Illinois: Col. 








colm Elliott, Division Engineer of 





view 








m, St. Louis, assigned preparation 
i report called for by House resol- 
ion. Field investigation assigned to 
Col. Richard U. Nicholas, Dis- 
t Engineer, Chicago. 
mteracoastal Waterway from 
Octawhatchee Bay to Pensacola 
) Fla.: Preparation of report 
d by House resolution assigned 
ol. Roger G. Powell, Division 
meer of the Gulf of Mexico Div- 
New Orleans. Field investiga- 
assigned to the District Engi- 
at Mobile. 

Wercoastal Waterway near Port 
hnor, Tex.: Col. Powell assigned 
preparations of report called for 
“Ouse resolution. Preparation f 
Teport assigned to Col. Frank 
sson, District Engineer, Galves- 
ex, 

u Greek, S. C.: Jarvis J. Bain 
nm assigned the preparation of 
called for by the House com- 
while the field investigation 
carried out by Lt. Col. Read- 
ilkinson, District Engineer at 
Heston, S. C. 

mwhile, the War Department 
ced establishment by the Chief 
gineers of a new district to be 
as the St. Lawrence River 
with headquarters at Mas- 
N. Y. The district will be en- 
# in surveys and other prelimin- 
engineering work on the Inter- 
mnal Rapids Section of the St. 






























































































































































































































way W rence River project as previous- 
center Ohm ted by the President. 

lent he District Engineer will be Lt. 
plenty . B. Jones, Corps of Engineers, 
»t lack he will be assisted by Maj. Dos- 














Gullatt and Capt. Alden K. 


cme 












Upper Mississippi Valley Divi-| x 








THEY’LL BE GONE AT LEAST A YEAR ard Wisconsin will miss them. But there are in- 
teresting months ahead in training at Camp Beauregard, La., that will put new sinews on their 
bones and rich red corpuscles in their blood. The men shown entraining above are members of 
Michigan’s 125th Infantry, National Guard. Led by the colors and followed by relatives and 


friends, the unit pulled out from Detroit 500 strong. 


Detroit Evening Times Photo 





Army Leases And Buys Large Acreage 
For Use In Winter Exercises 


WASHINGTON — Nearly 1,250,- 
000 acres of land are being added 
to the Army’s training establishment 
for use this winter. Three-fifths of 
the land is being bought for perman- 
ent use at an average cost of $25 
an acre. The rest is being leased for 
about 70 cents an acre. 


In widely separated parts of the 
country, the Army will buy 16 par- 
cels of land outright. Twenty tracts 
will be leased. 


A few of the larger purchase are 
860,000 acres at Savannah, Ga.; 
100,000 acres in the Sabine river 
area of Louisiana; 154,000 acres at 
Camp Merriam, Calif., and 16,346 
acres at Fort Dix, N. J. On these 
lands, soldiers will march in ordered 
maneuvers, tussle like football teams. 
Target ranges will be set up, machine 
guns will be fired. Heavy artillery 
and tanks will take part. 


Brig. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, as- 
sistant chief of staff in charge of 
operations and training, puts it this 
way: 

“In order to develop efficient and 
well-trained commanders, staffs and 
combat units, it is necessary to as- 
semble in the field smaller units into 
brigades, divisions, corps and armies, 
and conduct exercises in which all 
arms and services participate. 





“These field exercises afford the 
most practicable means of testing 
modern material, weapons, equip- 
ment, organization and tactical doc- 
trines and methods.” 

For that purpose, the Army se- 
lects training sites with an eye to 
actual combat conditions. 





Vets Will Volunteer For 


Home Guard Service 


WASHINGTON — A home guard 
force of 125,000 men is expected to 
be formed soon by President Roose- 
velt, it was reported by National 
— commanders in convention 

ere, 


The guard will be made up of 
World War veterans, former Na- 
tional Guardsmen and men_ below 
and above draft age. They will be 
trained by veterans and Reserve offi- 


cers not on active duty. 


The bill, which has passed both 
Houses, authorizes the War Depart- 
ment to lend these units whatever 
equipment the Army can spare. This 
is a detail that may hold up activa- 
tion of the units, as the Army needs 
everything it has for its own greatly 
expanded force. 





Physician Would Reverse System of Training 
As Regards Climatic Hardening Process 


CHICAGO—A radical departure 
from the Army’s system of acclimat- 
ing soldiers is recommended by Dr. 
Charles I. Singer of Long Beach, 
‘. Y¥., who recommends that pros- 
pective fighters be trained to adapt 
themselves to weather changes, 

Writing in the Journal of the 
American Medical Assn., Dr. Singer 
states: 

“The entire system of training 
troops has been based on summer 
maneuvers in the North and winter 
maneuvers in the South. In my opi- 
nion, this system should be com- 
pletely reversed to provide troops 
trained for both extremes—subarctic 
rigor and tropical mugginess.’”’ 


The physician believes it is not 
enough to adapt soldiers to sudden 
climatic changes alone, but that “‘the 
real measure of stamina” lies in be- 
ing able to endure prolonged expos- 
ures associated with physical strain. 
Training of recruits, he added, 
should start in the fall of the year 
to aid this hardening process. 





THREE BROTHERS ARRESTED 
IN FIRST DRAFT CASE 


WASHINGTON — Charged with 
giving false information to Selective 
Service officials, three brothers were 
arrested here over the week-end and 
placed in custody. All are colored 
citizens. Investigators reported the 
men lived at addresses other than 
those given on their registration 
papers. It was the first case of its 
kind in the present draft. 





YOUNG JOHN IS NO. 1874 

NAHANT, Mass.—John Roosevelt, 
youngest son of the President, was 
given serial No. 1874 by the local 
draft board. 








Wisconsin Youth Spends 
$14 On Taxi to Enlist 


MILWAUKEE — One Wisconsin 
patriot paid a taxi fare of $14 to 
come to Milwaukee to enlist for three 
years in the Army. 

The 21-year old recruit, Arnold 
J. Lanser of Belgium, Wis., hired a 
cab to take him to Sheboygan where 
he had left his Selective Service card 
at an Army recruiting substation. 
Regulations prohibit enlistment of 
any man between 21 and 36 unless 
he has a registration card on his 
person. 

Not wanting to postpone his en- 
listment, Lanser ordered the taxi for 
a trip to Sheboygan and back to 
Milwaukee. He enlisted in the 61st 
Coast Artillery at Ft. Sheridan. 





WAR VETERAN, REHITCHED IN 
1926 NOW AT FT. ORD 

FT. ORD,Cal.—An old-timer tied 
up with the 19th Engineers recent- 
ly in the person of Tech. Sgt. Stanley 
Mitzen. The veteran served in the 
Army two years during the World 
War and then rehitched in 1926. 
Since that time he has been with the 
Engineer Corps, serving with the 
11th Engineers in Panama 11 years. 
He was promoted from Staff Sgt. 
to his present rank Aug. 6. 





LET ‘EM COME! 

FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Fort Bragg 
is ready for the conscripts. The re- 
ception center, under command of 
Lt. Col. Earl C. Ewert, will be staf- 
fed by 14 officers. Each has been 
trained in classification of selectees. 
The daily capacity of the center will 
be 200 with a total capacity of 1000. 


Funds Allotted To 
Build Up Meade 


FORT MEADE, Md.—Additional 
funds have been appropriated for 
construction work at Fort Meade to 
provide facilities for creation of the 
Second Corps Army. An expenditure 
of $1,750,000 has been authorized, 
bringing the total cost of the Army 
expansion program in the vicinity of 
Baltimore to nearly $9,000,000. 

The original plans called for 1000- 
odd buildings to accommodate ap- 
proximately 19,000 National Guard 
troops of Maryland, District of Col- 
umbia, and parts of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. Under the new set-up, 
1134 buildings will be erected, and 
the quartermaster is prepared to go 
forward accordingly. 


When new facilities at Fort Meade 
are completed and occupied, the mili- 
tary population of the post will be 
27,000. This will include the 29th 
Division, the Second Corps Army 
personnel, some 1500 draftees to be 
housed in the reception center, ap- 
proximately 200 officers to run the 
center, and the post’s regular garri- 
son of about 2500 men. 








Bugler Now Calls Boys 
To His Dad‘s Chow 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Weldon 
Going, 23-year old bugler didn’t 
have to give up “home-cooking” 
when the new Army program came 
along as he eats his father’s cook- 
ing in this camp. 

Both father and son had been 
in the National Guard at Colum- 
bus, O., and now have been call- 
led into active service. The father, 
Lester Going, 40, had been an 
Army cook years ago and now is 
back on the job. 

The Goings have their tents 
close together, the son blowing the 
men out of bed “to come and get’’ 
the father’s mess. 


ET cH ET ent Serene 


TEN BUILDINGS MADE INTO 
RECEPTION HOSPITAL 


CAMP UPTON, L. I.—Temporary 
hospital quarters are being made of 
ten separate structures adjoining the 
Camp Upton reception center. The 
work was to be completed this Week- 
end. The buildings are former CCC 
barracks and mess hall, the present 
infirmary and two officers’ barracks. 








75% FIND JOBS 


PHILADELPHIA—About 75 per- 
cent of the vocational students grad- 
uated during the summer from spe- 
cial training courses inaugurated in 
connection with the national defense 
program have found jobs. 





Divisional 
Strength, 
22,000 


WASHINGTON — National 
Guard divisions are to be en- 
iarged from 675 officers and 
9037 men to 22,000 enlisted 
men, the War Department an- 
nounced, 

This new change in organization 
detail came as a surprise to Guard 
officials as only a few days ago at 
the convention of the National 
Guard Association a lot had been 
said about the War Department’s at- 
titude toward the Guards. It had 
previously been announced that the 
“square divisions” of the guards 
would be raised to 18,000, war 
strength. 

The increase to 22,000 constitutes 
the new “war strength” and the ad 
ditions will be made chiefly through 
the selective service. 

The change is considered signifi- 
cant in that it shows the War De- 
partment has revised its views to- 
ward the Guards, partly because of 
the European war, and partly be- 
cause of last summer’s maneuvers 
which showed that mobile as the new 
small divisions may have been, they 
needed great fire power as well as 
mobility. 

During the World War divisions 
had 27,000 men, but the problem of 
control and supply was a large one. 
When the war ended, the division 
was reduced to 20,000 men. 

Last spring, still trying for mobil- 
ity, the War Department imtroduced 
a new and much smaller “triangular” 
division (with three infantry regi- 
ments instead of four) of 8500 men. 
It was found to be easy to control 
and very mobile, thanks to new me- 
chanization. But its striking power 
was too light, so the division was 
enlarged to 13,500 men, where it 
now stands. 

Meanwhile, the Guard infantry 
divisions had been changed very 
little and remained a four regiment 
force. The only change made was 
in the number-.of men per regiment 
and per company. This number has 
decreased in the 20 years of peace 
until each division was down to its 
“allotted” strength of 675 officers 
and 9037 enlisted men. 

It can readily be seen that the 
transformation of a Guard division 
during the coming year from 9712 
to 22,000 men is going to be very 
great indeed. 

Revision in plans for the National 
Guard may be a contributing factor 
to the delay in mustering Guards- 
men into Federal service. That, as 
well as the need of having housing 
and hospital facilities and training 
equipment ready in advance before 
their going to camp. 

However, about half of the exist- 
ing. Guard will be called up in Jan- 
uary. At present there are about 
83,000 in the field and 30,000 or 
more are to go this month. 





8th Corps Area Needs 5000 


Recruits For 2nd Division 


SAN ANTONIO—An intensive 
drive has been launched by the 8th 
Corps Area recruiting office to add 
5000 men to the 2nd Division and 
bring it up to war-time strength. 
Present strength of the division is 
about 8000. The recruiting office 
said its goal was to recruit 1000 men 
a week. 


It was estimated that about 13,- 
000 men will be required to fill all 
units of the division. Reeruits will 
be enrolled for three-year enlist- 
ments. The authorized war-time 
strength of the division has been set 
at 13,345. 





R. O. T. C. RECORD SET 
SEATTLE, Wash.—The Reserve 
Officers Training Corps of the Uni- 
versity of Washington set an enroll- 
ment record of 2345 last month, 


compared with the total of 2192 last 
year. 








————————————— ee 





HARTFORD—tThe draft bu 
pin as a badge of esteem an 


friends by means of the pin, 
Defense Committee. 


Connecticut is believed to 








Girls May Wear Boys’ Draft Buttons 


tton has replaced the fraternity 
d an indication that an option 


has been taken on exclusive rights to certain territory. 
It’s O. K. for draftees to stake out claims on their women 


says the State Joint Exectuive 


So, many a young man who was never 
in a fraternity is saying “She’ 


s my girl” in the same old way. 
be the only state distributing 


an insigne to selection registrants. 
—_—_— Se 
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Air GHQ Will Defend Hemisphere 


WASHINGTON—The most powerful air weapon yet planned 
for American defense was created this week by the War Depart- 


ment. It is a striking force ranking with a field army. 


It is 


commanded by its own lieutenant general, will operate separate- 
ly from the Army Air Corps, and is subject only to the control 


ef the combat GHQ. 

The force is being organized for 
hemispheric defense as well as na- 
tional protection. .The War Depart- 
ment has set a 1942 presonnel objec- 
tive of 163,000 enlisted men for the 
entire Air Force as compared with 
the previous goal of 45,000. 

This latest move marks the most 
thoroughgoing shakeup of our mili- 
tary air forces since the World War. 

The first air officer in history to be 
made a lieutenant general is Delos C. 
Emmons. He will command the new 
combat force. Maj. Gen. Henry H. 
Arnold was assigned to the newly 
created post of deputy chief of staff 
for Air. Maj. George H. Brett has 
been named acting chief of .the Air 

rps to succeed General Arnold. 

Result of these moves is to set up 
the GHQ Air Force as a combat unit, 
pure and simple. It will have no 
ether duties than those of a tech- 
nical fighting force. Observers be- 
lieve this is as far along the road 
toward a separate air force as the 
U. 8S. is likely to see for some time. 

General Emmons will establish his 
headquarters at Bolling Field here. 
New construction for the unit cost- 

$695,250, will include five ad- 
Ministration buildings, a headquar- 
ters building, training building, post 
hospital, recreation building, ware- 
house and 11 barracks housing 63 
men each. The existing runway 
will be expanded. The main runway, 
with a length of more than a mile 
and one-half, will be one of the long- 
emt in the country. 

Headquarters and Headquarters 
Squadron, now at Langley Field, will 
be moved here as soon as possible. 

The GHQ Air Force will not train 
its own combat crews as heretofore, 
but will receive thoroughly trained 








men from the general Air Force. 
This change is regarded as of the 
utmost importance in building an 
agressive, hard-hitting force capable 
of moving fast to any part of the 
hemisphere and going into action im- 
mediately on arrival. 

In connection with expansion of 
the Air Corps, the War Department 
over the past week-end issued orders 
assigning seven general officers to 
important duties. This action came 
in the wake of many other promo- 
tions and transfers that had been 
made in recent weeks to bolster the 


new status of the Air Force design-|. 


ed to make it a thoroughly trained 
combat unit ranking with the field 
Armies. The latest assignments in- 
clude: 

Maj. Gen. James E. Cheney, given 
command of the Northeast Air Dis- 
trict with headquarters at Mitchel 
Field, N. Y., in addition to his duties 
as head of the Air Defense Com- 
mand at the same field. This officer 
now is on temporary duty in London, 
England. 

Brig. Gen. John F. Curry, assign- 
ed to command the 10th Pursuit 
Wing at Hamilton Field, Calif., his 
present station. Gen. Curry re- 
cently was designated for promotion 
to Major General. 

Brig. Gen. Oliver P. Echols, assign- 
ed as Officer in Charge of Research, 
Procurement, Supply and Mainten- 
ance activities of the Material Divi- 
sion of the Air Corps. In addition, 
he was designated as Commandant 
of the Air Corps Engineer School 
at Wright Field, Dayton, O., his pre- 
sent station. 

Brig. Gen. Carl Spaatz, Assist. 
Chief of the Air Corps, was designat- 





Ft. Benning’s Huge Building Program 


Has Made Headway 


FT. BENNING, Ga.—A total of 
$5,591,069 worth of new construc- 
tion was completed or under way at 
Fort Benning for the 15-month per- 
iod that ended Oct. 3. On the same 
date, an additional $3,091,000 worth 
of building projects on the reserva- 
tion had been approved but not 
started. 

Most of the projects call for wood- 
en cantonments type of buildings for 
the shelter of new or expanding or- 
ganizations. The motor section of the 
Infantry School has three new con- 
crete and steel buildings, recently 
completed, that cost something over 
$1,000,000. 

First of the cantonment type 
building projects, begun nearly a 
year ago, was for the housing of a 
reactivated Engineer Regiment, which 
later was transferred to another sta- 
tion. These buildings now house part 
Benoot rapidly expanding Infantry 

ool 





personnel, and additional 

ildings are being erected for this 
enit. 

Most of the 4th Division struc- 

tures have been completed. Among 


the projects under way is one to' 


provide the 22nd Infantry Regi- 
ment, recently ordered here from 
Ft. McClellan, with housing. Largest 
of the projects under way but in- 
complete is that for housing the 2nd 
Armored Division, 





Swift Soldiers Turn Flank Of 
Rabbit and Now Wonder 


What To Do About It 


FT. BENNING, Ga.—Since a cap- 
tured rabbit can’t be classified as 
a Selectee or even a willing mascot, 
soldiers here are considering giving 
a brown species of the rodent its 
liberty. 


Several day ago, the camp was 
set agog by a platoon of 29th In- 
fantrymen taking out after the 
brown rabbit, which in its confusion 


for which more | 


in Past Months 


than two and a half million dollars 
will be expended. 

One of the approved projects calls 
for erection of a 1435-bed hospital 
for the post. The wooden buildings 
for this will be built adjacent to the 
existing 245-bed hospital that has 
been in use a number of years. 


ed as Chief of the Materiel Division 
of the Air Corps. 

Brig. Gen. Henry B. Calgett was 
designated to command the 6th Pur- 
suit Wing, Selfridge Field, Mich., his 
present station. 

Brig. Gen. Millard F. Harmon, at 
present on duty at Randolph Field, 
Tex., was assigned to command the 
7th Pursuit Wing with headquarters 
at Mitchel Field, N. Y. 

Brig. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton, on 
duty at Barksdale Field, La., was as- 
signed to command the 17th Bomb- 
ardment Wing, with Headquarters at 
Savannah, Ga. 





Many Reasons For Joining 
Army Air Corps Given In 


Questionnaire Answers 


RANTOUL, Ill.—Reasons for join- 
ing air corps that came in answer 
to a questionnaire at Chanute Field 
were varied and in some cases amus- 
ing. One Flying Cadet deposed and 
averred, “I have now decided to 
study to be a first-class cook.” 


“The recruiting officer was awful- 
ly polite,” Pvt. Robert E. Marr re_ 
pened, and that was all. Pvt. B. T. 

osse let it be known he wasn’t super- 
stitious about circumstances attach- 
ed to his enlistment. He was sworn 
in on Friday the 13th with 12 other 
recruits. 

Pvt. A. L. Ballance threw the 
questionnaire off its balance when 
he didn’t make an answer but asked 
“Are there any high rakes in the 
Medical Corps.’’ He was referred to 
the Supply Sergeant of the Medics. 

An unusual but irrelevant problem 
confronted Theodore Packer, now a 
private at the field. “I went down to 
the office,” he wrote, “to tell them 
I had enlisted in the Air Corps. I 
next found that a fellow there was 
going out with my girl. The fellow 
said, ‘I’m glad you’re leaving.” 

“The Marines’ loss is the Army’s 
gain,’”’ wrote R. J. Hauser, who stated 
that he left Erie for Buffalo to join 
the Leathernecks but changed his 
mind upon meeting an Army recruit- 
ing party. 

“It amused me how two little 
words, ‘I do,’ could tie you up for 
three years,’’ commented C. L. Boed- 
ing in his reply. 

A wish that he had a plane to 
groom instead of a horse led Pvt. F. 
J. Augustine, who had just completed 
a three-year hitch in the Cavalry, to 





turn to the Air Corps. 
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BOTH PLANES AND COMMANDS must be synchronize 
in tactical training for possible war in the air. Among th 
numerous changes made in the Air Corps set-up recently wa 
designation of Maj. Gen. Henry A. Arnold, Chief of the Ai 
Corps, (left) as Air Force Coordinator. He was replaced ly 
Maj. Gen. George H. Brett, shown looking over a model of 4 
new bomber with the Coordinator. 
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FT. BENNING, Ga.—The power- 
ful “Rollin’ Fourth Division”’ has be- 





come so motorized they’ve got to}1 


have more military traffic cops to 
keep the traffic safe for everybody. 
| In view of this situation, a Div- 
jision Training School for reserve 
|military policemen has been organ- 
|ized. Students are to be specially- 
{selected men, Pvts lel, 5 feet 8 
inches tall or over, intelligent, alert, 
active, soldierly in manner and bear- 
ing; at least 21 years old, with an 
efficiency rating of “excellent.” 

The senior instructor is Capt. Wil- 
liam W. Quinn, commanding officer 
of the Headquarters and Military 
Police Company. He will be assisted 
by his lieutenants and several non- 
ecmmissioned officers. The school is 
conducted ten days each month, with 
a new class being organized each 
month until a sufficient number of 
reserves have been trained. 

This is not a perfunctory course of 
training as will be seen in the fact 
that included in the instruction are 
courses in military law and proced- 
ure in arrests and investigations, co- 
operation with civil police, etc. To 
facilitate training, Capt. Quinn is 































ALLEY OOP and let ’er roll 
was the cry as heavy equip- 
ment of Battery C, 211th, was 
loaded at Bourne, Mass., in 


a flank turned and gave up. Al- . ;¢? i 
fourh he is residing comfortabi at| ? reparation for the unit 8 de 
he likely| parture for training in the 


~ as headquarters, 
be discharged soon. 





RESERVE OFFICERS REPORT 
FOR RECEPTION CENTER 


FORT NIAGARA, N. Y.—Six Re- 
eérve Officers reported at this station 
during the past week for duty in 
connection with operation of the new 
Reception Center to be established 
here. 


The men are Capt. O. G. Olds, 


FA; First Lieut. L. C. Ball, Inf., and ' 


2nd Lieuts. R. B. DeLisle, Eng.; W. 
A. Edson, Inf.; B. P. Guerin, Fin., 
and C. L. Bird, QMC. 


South. Loading activities are 
shown above. Below are what 
Kipling might call “Soldiers 
Three,” caught by the news 
photographer as they wave a 
cheery adieu before going 





down where the swallows are. 
Left to right the soldiers are 
Pvts. Paul Holleran and Wm. 
Crawford and Capt. Frank 
Crowley. Beston Herald Photo 
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Soldiers Learn Military Traffic Control 
At Benning’s New School for MTC’s 







having a sand table set up for 
picting various sorts of traffic p 
ems, 

Soldiers chosen for the initial d 
ses include: Alkous Stokes, Hq. Bir 
20th F. A.; Charles E. Brown, 
Rec. Train; William M. Lazear, 6 
A, 4th Eng.; Harold J. Ball, 4th § 
Ser. Co.; Roy L. Mays, Co. A, 
Med Bat.; William North, Co. 
4th QM Bat.; Alfred J. Maahs, I 


e Gru 


ters, 
167-F ar 


of ( 








Btry., 42d F. A.; Howard A. Stevengideliverec 
Hq. Bat., 29th F. A.; James (mown y 
Heard, Co. A, 8th [nf.; Robert Swe the a 
Co. B, 8th Inf.; Herbert Keen, Co, (@ The tl 
8th Inf.; and Hubert E. Perrin, athe P-3: 
Bat., 44th F. A. Brewste} 
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Predicting War, Publisher 
Says Hitler Chose Plan 


“Right Up Our Alley” 


NEW ORLEANS A predicti 
that the United States will eventu 
ly become involved in the _ prese 
war was made here over the wee 
end by Thomas H. Beck of New Yor 
City, president of the Crowell-Colli 
Publishing Co. 

“But in trying to turn the wom 
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upside down,’’ the publisher addeffteed Hu 
“the little fellow with funny mow. bomb 
tache has chosen a method right mpiainstay 
our alley—mechanized Army. ince thi 


“Our country stands today of 
countries of the world tops in m 


n 


bout € 





money and materials, and these itish. 
the essentials of a mechanized / merica 
The whole warfare is based on my Ameri 
chanized equipment and the Uni war 
States is first in mass production @Messersc 
duplicate production.” t shir 
: tportar 
. bw to 
American Troops To Enté@ire, anc 
R an e 
Canada Only in Emergeneffftiis ma 
OTTAWA—No American tr00iinoct + 
. > - 
will be stationed in any part Anoth 
Canada “unless an emergency Sivhter 


their presence necessary,” Col. | 
M. Bigger, chairman of the Canad 
section of the joint American-Cal 
ian Defense Board, told the nai 
in a radio address. 

He said that this was in accorda 
with certain stipulations upheld 


irst 
Delin 



















the present government and @ 
down for the British government! WASE 
time of peace. Their aim, he Si, pp 
is to prohibit the occupation of ’ Bi 
part of Canada by forces not uw Ai 
control or disposition of the Dom = 
ion. The S 
the / 
5TH CORPS NEEDS MEN = | 
Was ti 


FOR NONPILOT JOBS 
COLUMBUS, 0O.—Eighteen 
dred men from Ohio, Indiana, 
tucky and West Virginia are 
by the Army to serve in nom 


whic 








branchs of the Air Corps at Pat : the 
Canal Zone. exc 

Col. S. G. Talbott, adjutant B” on 
eral of the 5th Corps Area, turr 
new quota was authorized by shir 
War Department and that mo 
ments are restricted to high feet. 
graduates or to qualified mech@™y q,.. 
TWO PURSUIT SQUADRONS Alan’ 2 
SENT TO PHILIPPINES co} 

WASHINGTON — Two addit ber, 
Army Air Corps units have The Si 
ordered transferred to the Phill ¢ 
Islands, the War Department rti 
nounced. They are the 17th F ati 
Squadron of the ist Pursuit % r 
now stationed at Selfridge ste 
Mich., and the 20th Pursuit Sq ed 
of the 85th Pursuit Group is 


Hamilton Field, Calif. 
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American War Planes Ranked as Best/|Su'tiss-Wrisht Corp. Plans Sixfold 


wWASHINGTON—In ruggedness and dependability, American 
nes are the best now being used in Europe’s war. In general 
iormance, they are second only to Germany’s Messerschmitt 
"0. This is the consensus after an aerial survey made by Am- 


authorities. 
Nazi terror, Me-110, has been 
i auantity production for some time, 
the U. S. has not yet been able 
ghip planes of higher type to 


Marope. The 110 is tops in the war 
5 m.p.h. We have developed 
» planes capable of exceeding that 
but they are not being turn- 
Mm out in quantity as yet. 
One of these is the Bell Airocobra, 
3 n to the Army Air corps as the 
ee 939, This is authoritatively report- 
2 t to have a speed well in excess 
-400 m.p.h. Its 1000-hp Allison 
fa wemegine is mounted behind the pilot, 
“ md it ane a 37-mm cannon and 
mall machine guns. 
onized a other American plane, said to 
19 thee the fastest military plane in the 
ly wag@vorld, is much faster than 400 m.p. 
he Air }, That is the Lockheed P-38. 
Five American types are seeing 
Cd WErwvice in London and a sixth may 
el of alte already in action. A seventh has 
me Phoambeen the standby of the North Sea 
patrol. 


Army Likes Curtiss 


One is the well known Curtiss 
.36, which will continue to be the 
U. 8. Army’s own standby until pro- 

tion of newer types swings into 

h gear. Production of the P-36 

stopped and it will be replaced 
by the P-40, and then by the P-46, 
hich should be coming off the lines 
ithin two months. All of these 

nes do better than 350 m. p. h. 

Others in action over there are 

» Grumman and Brewster single- 

ters, the twin-engined Martin 
167-F and the Douglas DB-7. A num- 

of Curtiss P-40s have also been 
slivered to the British but it is not 
mown yet whether any of these are 
im the air. 
The three American single-seaters, 
P-36, the Grumman, and the 

ewster, are in the 315 m. p. h. 
‘ and are slower than the Hur- 

. iceane and Spitfire. But they are ex- 
>lisher tt mely maneuverable and are more 

han a match for German single- 
Plan ters and bombers. 
a The Martin and Douglas fighter- 
. bombers are about the same size and 
. moth do 325 m. p. h. As a fighter, 
predictiihe Martin is fitted with eight ma- 
eventi@hine guns. Both planes have proved 
© prestieadly against the Nazis, except, of 
the WeéMourse, the 110. 


New Yor 
vell-Colli American Veteran 

But the plane which the British 
the wor™lavor above all others is the Lock- 
ver adde@eed Hudson, a nine-ton, 250 m. p. 
nny mot. bomber. This plane has been the 
d right mainstay of the North Sea patrol 
my. ince the start of the war and is a 
day of an of the Norwegian campaign. 
os in me@gAbout 600 Hudsons are with the 
these tish, They outnumber all other 
ized A herican types together. 
ed on erican experts returning from 
the Unil war have said that the Nazi’s 
duction @Messerschmitt 109, a single-seat pur- 
it ship, has been eliminated as an 
_ portant plane. It was found too 

to cope with the British Spit- 

To E , and a new engine was installed 

an effort to increase its speed. 
ergencyithis made it nose-heavy. Ballast was 
fed to its tail, only to make it 
most incapable of maneuvering. 
Another German  twin-engined 
tter, the Focke-Wulf, has some 
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new design features. It has a top 
speed of 324 m. p. h. and a climb 
of 6562 feet in 1.9 minutes. Serv- 
iceable ceiling is 38,940 feet, 

Germany’s Stukas—the Junkers 
Gullwing two-seaters—carry one ma- 
chine gun in each wing and one free 
machine gun manned by the radio 
operator. 

The U. S. Army Air Corps says 
its four-engined Boeing is unsur- 
passed by any other bomber. With 
a speed in excess of 250 m. p. h., it 
has a range of 3000 miles with a load 


of, 10,080 pounds in bombs and am- |! 


munition. It carries a crew of seven 
or nine. Late models are being equip- 
ped with tail guns. 

The Douglas B-18, a twin-engined 
Army bomber, has a speed of more 
than 225 m. p. h. 





Bolstered by New ships, 
Selfridge Field Turns To 


New Defense Tasks 


SELFRIDGE FIELD, Mich.—This 
Air Base has begun expansion in 
various essential channels, now that 
a shipment of 31 of the newer pur- 
suit ships, the Curtiss P-40s and 20 
P-36s have arrived here from Lang- 
ley Field. 

Ground-breaking for construction 
of 72 new buildings costing $934,000 
for the purpose of providing facilities 
for 5100 officers and enlisted men 
has commenced. A new personnel 
total of 3160 are enrolled here at 
present. Ultimately the field is ex- 
pected to have 500 officer and 8000 
enlisted men. 

The field will lose its 8-months old 
Pursuit Group to Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
soon. The 31st will then organize 
two new Groups for eventual sta- 
tioning at Palm Beach, Fla. To make 
up for this loss, the 1st Pursuit Group 
will form two more Groups, one of 
which will be retained here and the 
other sent to a base at Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Daubed with war paint, the P-40s 
were flown here by officers of the 
31st direct from the Curtiss-Wright 
Aircraft plant at Buffalo, N. Y. 
These are the first of this type to 
be quartered here and are considered 
comparable to the British spitfires. 
The ships are vertical-engine models 
with three-blade variable-pitch pro- 
pellers. 

The entire group of planes were 
camouflaged at the factory with a 
brownish green and blue gray. 





Treasury Gives Plants Tip 


WASHINGTON—With an eye to 
saving manufacturers millions of dol- 
lars in taxes on emergency defense 
construction, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has issued a number of new 
rules. 

The regulations, governing taxes 
on an estimated three to five billion 
dollars in plant construction, inform 
manufacturers what they are sup- 
posed to do to obtain charge-offs on 
the value of their new plants in five 
years for tax purposes, under the 
existing five-year amortization plan. 
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WASHINGTON—The first of two 
types of Army planes, the Stin- 

h 0-49 and the new “flying fort- 
’ B17C, have been delivered to 
Air Corps at Wright Field. 


The Stinson 0-49, undergoing tests 
the Air Corps, is an observation 
The War Department stated 

Was the first of several such ships 
which this company has been 

hteen marded runny two million 

diana, rs worth of contracts. 

The new “flying fortress” was des- 
das being virtually identical 
the previous planes in the se- 
except that in place of “blis- 
on the earlier models, eae 
turrets have been installed. The 
ship is a 22-ton, all-metal, low 

n, wr with a wing span of 
feet. It is 70 feet long and has 

Overall height of 15 feet. 

“flying fortress” crew will 
ofa commanding officer, pilot 
copilot, - navigator, engineer, 
» Tadio operator and gunners. 
Sinson 0-49 has been develop- 
eenlly for use with Infantry 
illery for ficld liaison and 
tion. It is unarmed, with two 
radio equipment, flaps, wing 

& steerable tail wheel and other 

td devices. This short-ran 
is powered with one 280 HP 
der Lycoming engine. 
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irst of Two New Types of Army Planes 
delivered to Air Corps at Wright Field 


fuselage is of steel tube construction 
and is fabric-covered. The metal 
wings have a 51-foot span, the plane 
standing 9 feet 4 inches high, 32 feet 
2 inches long with a gross weight of 
8237 pounds. 





Japan Quashes Fur Treaty 


WASHINGTON — Further altera- 
tion in Japan’s treaty relations with 
the United States has resulted from 
Tokyo’s notice of abrogation of the 
1911 four-power convention for the 
protection of fur in certain 
areas of the Pacific. 

Like the commercial treaty of the 
same year, however, which the United 
States abrogated after the Nipponese 
attack on China, the fur-sealing 
agreement requires one year’s notice 
for termination. 

Japan’s dissatisfaction over the 
fur agreement has been known for 
years, but the sudden notice that 
came over the week-end was regard- 
ed in diplomatic quarters as a fur- 
ther sign of the current tension. 


URGES ARMY TAKE EX-CONS 
CINCINNATI—A change in Fed- 
eral regulations to permit ex-convicts 
to join the U. S. Army was recom- 
mended to the American Prison Asso- 
ciation by Sanford Bates of the New 
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|Expansion At St. Louis Plant 




















THEY’RE HATCHING WAR PLANES—like butterflies out 


in the heart of the Middle We 


st as elsewhere in the nation. 


Shown above, top picture, is one of the P-36-A fighters now be- 
ing turned out by the Curtiss-Wright Corporation’s St. Louis 
plant; below are two views of the P-40 type, also now in current 
production there. The corporation is preparing to expand its 


St. Louis plant sixfold to take 


care of $70,000,000 worth of de- 


fense orders recently awarded for military aircraft. The expan- 
pansion will occupy 27 acres and employ 12,000 additional men. 





Doubling of Philipp 


ine Air Power 


Restores People’s Confidence 


MANILA, P. I—The Army’s announced intention of sending 110 new 
fighting planes to bolster Philippine defense has been a strong factor 
in reinforcing the morale of the islanders. For a while, a large portion 
of the population considered themselves a potential sacrifice on the altar 


of Japanese-American relations. 


It is no secret to many observers 
that our strength in the Philippines 
has been inadequate. There are not 
enough well-trained and equipped 
troops to cover all possible landing 
places. There have not been enough 
planes, and the fleet basing facilities 
have been inadequate. 


At the present time, about 12,000 
Regular Army troops and Filipino 
Scouts are organized into one under- 
strength square division. The Army 
of the Philippine Commonwealth has 
10,000 men in service, 30,000 are 
receiving training under Maj. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, apd about 130,- 
000 Filipinos have received this train- 
ing and are ready to act as reserves. 
But there is not enough equipment 
to supply this big force. 

The U. S. Army has developed 
numerous airfields in the islands in 
recent years, but there have been 
enly two combat squadrons there 
totaling 40 to 60 planes. Most of 
them are obsolete but some are as 
good in quality as those of the Jap- 
anese. The 110 ultra-modern planes 
being sent to the islands is a long 
step forward in air defense. 


In addition, the Philippine army 
has 40 to 60 planes, mostly two- 
seater training craft. The U. S. Navy 
has a squadron of modern long-range 
bombers and a utility squadron of 
three planes. It would not be far 
wrong to guess that the air strength 
of the Philippines is now 225 planes 
of all types. 


Bomb Sight Release Claimed 


WASHINGTON —It is generally 
believed here but unconfirmed that 
one of the Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany’s bomb sights has been releas- 
ed to the British Government. 

Phillip Young, special assistant to 
Secretary Henry Morgenthau Jr., 
serving as liaison officer between the 
Treasury Department and the British 
Purchasin Commission, refused 
either to deny or confirm the report. 
Two bomb sights are made by the 
Sperry concern. It is reported that 
Germany has four bomb sights, all of 
which are known to the British, who 
themselves have several similar de- 
vices. 








WOMEN FORM AMBULANCE UNIT 


LOS ANGELES—Recruiting for 
the Los Angeles unit of the Women’s 





Ambulance and Transport Corps is 
under way here. 





Jewish Aerial Hopefuls 
Refuse to be Stopped 


By First Exam Flops 


ROOSEVELT FIELD, L. IL.—Free 
instructions for Jewish youths un- 
able to qualify in the government’s 
civilian air-training program is being 
provided at the Daitz Flying School 
here. The instruction is sponsored by 
the Knights of Judea, Inc. 

Lewis R. Daitz is head of the 
school. He said 15 young men had 
received primary flight instruction at 
the school through funds supplied by 
the Knights organization, which now is 
seeking funds to cover the costs of 
advanced training courses for the 
ambitious young fliers. 

he school head believes that the 
program will provide “an excellent 
group of fliers who could be called 
upon in an emergency.” 





Looks Like The Volunteer 


May be a Bit Premature 


LONDON—At least one hopeful 
American in England believes that 
“the Yanks are coming again.” 


Such a prediction was made re- 
cently by Col. Charles Sweeny, 
honorary head of the RAF’s fledgl- 
ing American Eagle Squadron, which 
is ready to take the air as a volun- 
teer unit. 

“Those of us who are already here 
are the - van » a8 we were in 
1914,” Col. Sweeny said. The volun- 
teer officer was a member of the 
Lafayette Escadrille in which Amer- 
ican air fighters flew before the 
a States entered the World 

ar. 





20th Engineers Return 


FT. BENNING, Ga.—Last ele- 
ments of the 20th Engineers, Fort 
Benning’s combat engineer ent, 
has arrived from Camp es hd Miss., 
and Camp Beauregard, .» where 
the outfit has been assisting in pre- 
paration of facilities for new troops 
during the past six weeks. 

The regiment, consisting of two 
battalions, left Fort Benning on 
Sept. 17. It travelled by rail and 
motor. Col. Raymond F. Fowler is 
commander of the unit’s 700 men. 





ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Designed for 
mass production of both and 
Navy planes, a building expansion of 
the Curtiss-Wright Corporation’s St. 
Louis aircraft plant to sixfold pro- 
portions is being planned. 
Guy W.: Vaughan, plant head, dis- 
closed that the expansion project, to 
be completed next spring, was being 
made to allow the company to turn 
out $70,000,000 worth of defense 
orders recently awarded for military 
aircraft. 
The new building will have 1,200,- 
000 square feet of floor space and 
will cover 27 acres adjoining the 
present plant. Employment of 12,000 
additional workers will be afforded 
by the expansion. 
“Ground will be broken in the near 
future,’”’ Vaughan said, “and we ex- 
pect to see the plant completed by 
late spring or early summer of 
1941.” Plans call for building the 
new structure in sections, with stag- 
gered removal of manufacturing op- 
erations to the new plant “so that 
it will not be necessary to dismantle 
the present factory until ali depart- 
ments have been transferred to the 
new plant,’ the executive added. 
Vaughan said that currently the 
plant is producing the Model 20 
transport, largest twin-engine air- 
liner in the United States, now un- 
dergoing flight tests; the Model 21 
interceptor-fighter, which climbs at 
more than a mile a minute; the 
Model 22 basic combat plane for ad- 
vanced training, and “other confi- 
dential models that soon will be pro- 
duced for the Army and Navy.’ 
The corporation also makes 
Wright engines at its Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation plant in Patter- 
son, J., and propellers at its 
Curtiss propeller division in Clifton, 
N. J. Dring the past year, the area 
of the Patterson plant has been ex- 
panded from 1,000,000 to 2,300,000 
square feet, with a production hike 
of 300 per cent. The propeller divi- 
sion has increased production 1200 
per cent in the last 18 months, while 
corresponding increases have been 
made by the Curtiss Aeroplane Div- 
ision at Buffalo. ; ‘ 
“We are turning out six high- 
speed combat planes daily for he 
S. Army Air Corps and Great 
Britain and expect to raise this to 
eight next month,” Vaughan dis- 
closed. Last week, the official broke 
ground in Lockland, O., for a new 
1,700,000 square-foot plant to double 
production of the Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corporation to 24,000 engines 
annually. This plant also is expected 
to start production next spring. 





Auto Makers Promise 
Their Resources To 


Make Plane Parts 


DETROIT — Automobile makers 
promised William S. Knudsen here 
that their industry will give all its 
productive skill to the standardized 
manufacture of airplane parts . 

In a closed meeting between Army 
Air Corps officers and members of 
the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee, heads of the industry heard 
outlined a program of airplane parts 
production totaling $500,000,000. 

As a step toward mass production 
of aircraft, it is planned that the 
motor car makers produce standard- 
ized parts for final assembly in es- 
tablished aviation factories else- 
where. 

Among those present at the meet- 
ing were Edsel Ford, C. E. Wilson, 
acting president of General Motors, 
and K. T. Keller, president of Chrys- 
ler Corp. 


Lawson Field Got Name 


From World War Hero 


FT. BENNING, Ga. — Lawson 
Field, at this fort is rapidly becom- 
ing the home of some of the well- 
known squadrons of the Air Corps. 
The field was named in honor of 
Capt. Walter R. Lawson, Air Corps, 
who was killed in an airplane acci- 
dent at McCook Field, Dayton, O. 
on April 21, 1923. McCook Field 
now is known as Wright Field. 

Capt. Lawson, born Oct. 25, 1898, 
in Georgia, was commissioned in the 
National Guard, Inf., on Oct. 19, 
1917. He was detailed to the Air 
Service on Jan. 12, 1918, and after 
training in France he served with 
the 41st French Escadrille and the 
Mist Aero Squadron. On Nov. 22, 
1918, he became a captain and was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
tog for bravery ovér the enemy’s 
Ines. 

After the war, the officer served 
at Post Field, Washington, D. C., 
and Langley, Va., where he was 
graduated from the Field Officers 
School in the class of 1921-22. 

He was a pilot the 
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races in 1920 and 1922. 
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Draft Armies Always Fight Wars 


Conscription, which the United States saw in action this week, 
is no new thing. Wars have been fought by draft armies even 


back in the Golden Age of Greece and Rome. 


And what we call 


“the first peacetime draft” in our country is not that, in fact. 
There was a draft when George Washington was President. 
The one operating in 1792, however, was a draft into the 


militia and not into the regular army. 
There were no fines nor terms await- 
ing those who did not obey the edict, 
and men were enrolled separately 
by the several states. Each new sol- 
dier had to provide his own gun and 
other equipment. The law was poor- 
ly drawn and largely failed in its 
purpose. 

Something like the conscription we 
have now was in effect in 1777, when 
Virginia and Massachusetts were 
forced to draft men to fill their 

uotas. ‘ Not until the War Between 

e States, however, was there a 
draft that could be described as 
wholly Federal. 

Both sides were forced to con- 
script early. In the Union, conscrip- 
tion was not received favorably. 
There were bloody riots in New York 
when mobs protested strongly against 
the measure. A reason for this at- 
titude was the fact that a man could 
avoid the draft by hiring a substi- 
tute to go to war in his place. Poor 
men could not afford this and be- 
came angry with the rich. 


Enlist To “Save Face’”’ 

The draft had one good result. 
encouraged men to volunteer and 
avoid the stigma of conscription. 
About 1,300,000 men were raised 
directly and indirectiy by conscrip- 
tion, only 43,347 of which were ac- 
tually draftees. 

Military conscription, like every- 
thing else, can be found in the Bible. 
In the first chapter of the Book of 
Numbers, Moses is ordered to “take 
the sum of all the congregation of 
the children of Israel... . with the 
number of their names, every male 
by their polls, from 20 years old and 
upward, all that are able to go forth 
to war in Israel.” 


In ancient Greece, there was mili- 
par conscription to the age of 40, 
with government workers exempted. 
In Rome, men with property between 
the ages of 17 and 45 were liable 
to service for 10 to 16 years. Prop- 
erty owners were thought desirable 
because it was believed they would 
fight better in defense of it. 

Citizen armies went out of style 
when the purpose of war changed 
from home defense to conquest. Sub- 
jugated foreigners and mercenaries 
were used in the armies. When the 
Dark Ages set in, it was impossible 
to find volunteers who would fight 
for a country of which they owned 
no part. Kings were forced to hire 
mercenaries to protect them from 
other kings and their own nobles. 
The latter often had great power, 
sometimes surpassing that of the 


It 





king himself, because all the people 
on their lands were subjects of the 
lord before being subject to the king. 


Builds Citizen Army 


But mercenaries could not be de- 
pended upon to give their best, the 
glamor of war began to pall, and 
fewer and fewer men volunteered. 
Gustavus Adolphus built the first 
citizen army to appear since Greece 
during the first 30 years of the 17th 
century. All men were made avail- 
able for service and the regular 
army was filled by drafts upon the 
militia. There was a property quali- 
fication, just as in ancient times. 
Later in that century, Louis XIV fill- 
ed his French army by general lot- 
teries. Frederick the Great, in the 
half-century before the French Re- 
volution, developed universal com- 
pulsory service, but there were many 
defects. Whole classes and districts 


Pvt. Colonel Hash 


Gets Thrown In 


The Hoosegow 


FORT RANDOLPH, C. Z.—Unless 
Private Hash of Battery N, 72nd 
C. A., changes his first name, he 
will continue to put phone operators 
into quite a dither, opines the Pan- 
ama Coast Artillery News. 

Hash was making an official 
telephone call after hours one night. 
Personal calls are forbidden at that 
time. When the operator asked him 
his name and the nature of his call, 
Hash replied: 

“This is 
making an official call.” 

There was much ado. 


The operator, alert for once and 
envisioning Fifth Columnists and 
whatnot, engaged Hash in conversa- 
tion while he notified the guard 
commander that a soldier was im- 
personating an officer. A corporal of 
the guard and two assistant gendar- 
mes arrested Hash at the phone, 
while he was sfill trying to put 
through his call. They locked him 
up. 

Hash’s first sergeant, armed with 
the miscreant’s service record, pro- 
ceeded to the guardhouse. He con- 
vinced the guard that Hash’s first 
name really is, cross-his-heart-and- 
hope-to-die, ‘‘Colonel.” 


Hash was released from duranee 








vile. 





Beverage Dispensers Will 


Demand Draft Cards 


“EVERYWHERE,” U. S.—Beer 
dispensers, if no one else, are happy 
over the draft. Plagued by the large 
number of under-age beer guzzlers 
and the long arm of the law if they 
sell to these underlings, bartenders 
can protect themselves by demanding 
draft registration cards to prove that 
the customer is 21 years old or over. 

“No card, no beer,” is the rule. 


Corps Area Chiefs Get Job 


Of Hiring Army Hostesses 


WASHINGTON—The task of se- 
lecting and appointing hostesses for 
Army camps has been delegated to 


{the Corps Area Commanders, it was 


announced by the War Department. 
Funds are available to employ only 
99 hostesses (33 seniors and 66 
juniors). They will be assigned to 





33 large camps througout the United 
States. ‘ 


Colonel Hash and I am|] 


of people were exempt and the 
wealthy might buy exemption. Twen- 
ty-year enlistments were needed to 
make up for the lack of men. 


The first conscription that cut 
across all social and economic lines 
came during the French Revolution 
in 1798. All men from 20 to 25 
were called to arms, regardless of 
station. This method became the 
basis for all later French military 
service, and the model for the Prus- 
sian system, and, in turn, the Ger- 
man. 

England, meantime, retained the 
old Saxon system whereby men serv- 
ed in the army to pay off their land 
rents. Feudalism intervened for a 
a while, but the Saxon method was 
retained for many years. 

Like Americans, the British were 
never sympathetic toward standing 
armies and enforced service. In 1789 
standing armies in peacetime were 
declared illegal without the consent 
of Parliament. 








Tanks at Horse Show 
May Insult Cavalry 


NEW YORK—Of all things— 
Army tanks at a horse show! 

But that is what will be in store 
for visitors at the National Horse 
Show, opening Nov. 7 at Madison 
Square Garden. A. L. Haskell, 
President of the show, said that as 
a nightly exhibit feature four 
Army tanks of the latest models, 
to be brought here from Ft. Knox, 
Ky., and Ft. Meade, Md., would 
be displayed. The motorized equip- 
ment will be manned by two offi- 
cers and 49 enlisted men of the 
ist Armored Division of the Reg- 
ular Army. 

Also to be displayed at the show 
will be two scout cars, two motor- 
cycles equipped with machineguns, 
one antitank gun and a 75-mm 
Howitzer with half-track mount. 


Big Camp Shelby has Color 


And a Fighting Chief 


HATTIESBURG, Miss.—As Camp 
Shelby settled down to real training 
this week, certain observations high- 
lighted the activity and personnel on 
hand. Among these were: 

The post exchange quit selling beer 
and tobacco to civilians to avoid 
conflict with the Mississippi tax laws. 

The 37th Division, comprising about 
$000 Ohioans but to be built up to 
around 18,000 with Selectee induc- 
tions, is commanded by a real fight- 
ing man, Maj. Gen. R. S. Beightler, 
who was with the Rainbow Division 
during the World War. He is only 
48 years old, and is one of the young- 
est—if not the youngest—division 
commanders in the Army. 

Perhaps the largest man in the 
unit is Lt. Wilbur Bailey of the 
Hqrs. Co., who weighs 205 pounds, 
and is six feet four inches tall. 

Eleven thousand men are at work 
on the camp here. It will cost 
$11,000,000 #nd will have a capacity 
for 52,000 soldiers. 





NEW CONTRACTS LET 


WASHINGTON — The War De- 
partment announced that contracts 
totalling $85,729,253 have been 





awarded for the Quartermaster Corps 
and Ordnance Department. 





Pigs Is—By Stonewall Jackson—PIGS, Colonel, Suh! 


NEW ORLEANS—It seems there was a hog liv- 
ing in the vicinity of the Alexandria-Sabine maneu- 


statement showin 
of a hog, prevailing in Beauregard parish, La., dur- 


the value of the cost per pound 





ver area ’way back in August, 1940. One day this 
hog, which was a sow—and a pretty young one, 
at that, since it didn’t weigh more than 60. pounds— 
went for a stroll. 

On a lonely road the sow met an Army truck. 
There was a brief altercation at the end of which 
“ squealer gave up both its promenade and its 


e. 

Brig. Gen. Raymond H. Fleming was in command 
of the 55th Cavalry Brigade at the time and it was 
his duty to straighten out the mess. Everybody has 
been patiently and loyally unknitting the red tape 
since August and it is time to report upon the pro- 

made. 

General Fleming returned to New Orleans re- 
cently from Washington. He brought back with him 
two documents of the Hog File, in quintuplicate. 
The first letter is from a distinguished Regular 
Army colonel to an equally distinguished Regular 
Army colonel: 


THE FIRST ONE SEZ 


“Dear Colonel—I have been detailed formally to 
imvestigate the circumstances, determine the damage 
and make recommendations concerning a claim re- 
sulting from an accident involving United States 
Army 11¢-ton dump truck No. 317474 driven by 
Pvt. Blank of Company Blank, Blank Engineers 
Battalion, and a 60-pound O. I. C. sow, the prop- 
erty of Mr. Blank of Merryville, La., alleged to have 
eccurred on or about August 26, 1940, under the 
provisions of Paragraph 7b, AR 35-7020. 

“Before submitting my report, I should like to 
request that you furnish me in quintuplicate a 





ing August, 1940, that was adopted by your Third 
Army Maneuver Damage and Claims officer, to be 
used as a basis for determining the amount due 
claimant. I have been informed that such a figure 
was adopted by that officer. 
Thanking you for your kind assistance in this 

matter, I am, 

Sincerely, 

Colonel Zero” 


A few days ago, that letter drew the following 
response: 


THE SECOND ONE REPLIES 


“Dear Colonel—I have your letter regarding the 
collision between the 114-ton United States Army 
truck and a 60-pound sow O. I. C. I am referring 
it to Colonel Naught, Rents and Claims officer, at 
Camp Beauregard, to the Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Agronomy and Hog Husbandry, and also to 
the Bureau of Weights and Standards in Washing- 
ton, for reply direct. 

“We had several categories of swine in the ma- 
neuvers, wandering shote, barrow, pig, sow, boar 
and plain hog. We will do our best to place your 
animal in the proper class for its weight and sex. 
I hope they send the data in quintuplicate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Colonel Cypher” 

(That rumbling sound, children, is made by 
various no longer wandering shote, barrow, pig, 
sow, boar and plain hog swine ‘aturnin’ in their 
graves, as revenge becomes more and more a thing 
of the unseeable future.) 

















S“LF-PROTECTION IS AN INSTINCT in warfare ag 
everyday life, so soldiers of Uncle Sam’s Army must learn 
the tricks of the trade when training for defense in times 
the present. The infantryman shown in the above picture 
ready for “over the top” action as he advances with fixed ba 
net behind a smoke pot screen, This man may never see acti 
in battle but if he ever does he will know how to protect hi 


self. 


Signal Corps P’ 





Many “Crazy Angles” In Camouflac 
Since New “Eyes” Above And Below 
Land And Sea Come Into Use 


WASHINGTON — Increased me- 
diums of visibility afforded by such 
modern equipment of war as avia- 
tion, submarines and high-powered 
photographic and field glass lenses 
can be credited with giving impe- 
tus to the art of military camouflage. 

When warriors doeffed their old- 
type flamboyant uniforms of bril- 
liant hues like those of the Napo- 
leonic era and took to the skies for 
reconnaissance against enemies, 
military experts took notice. And 
when searching periscopic lenses 
peered at enemy craft from beneath 
the waves, revolutionary research 
aimed at protection against the new 
mysterious eyes from above and be- 
low land and sea took form in deve- 
lopment of modern camouflage. 

Using technique much like animals 
and birds whose camouflage instinct 
is natural, human warriors during 
the World War quickly realized the 
necessity of self-protection by use of 
colorations designed to puzzle the 
enemy. Brilliant field uniforms be- 
came a dull drab gray, blue or olive 
green; strange and gaudy smears of 
varied hues were swathed on war 
vessels to distort their shape and 
size; on land and sea, stripes of 
paint streaked trench lines, build- 
ings, plant sites and ships to blur the 
enemy’s normal line of vision or aim. 
Sometimes the effect was so perfect 
as to completely hide a position. 

But before the days of brilliant 
unifcrms, when defense was at times 
as instinctive with man as with ani- 
mals, fighters used hides, furs or 
bushes for cover. It is nearly six 
centuries since warriors mounted 
boughs of Birnam Wood in their hel- 
mets to conceal their numbers as 
they marched up to Glamis Castle 
to end a king’s reign. The reader 
may recall those were the enemies 
of Macbeth. It was a plain example 
of camouflage. 

This lesson and others that can 
be read even in Bible stories were 
overlooked for the most part in the 
ecnturies that followed as men seem- 
ed to thrive on wearing bright plum- 
age that was an ideal target in com- 
bat. About the only use of camou- 
flage prior to the World War consist- 
ed for the most part in hiding behind 
trees and bushes. But military ex- 
perts made headway with one sort of 
camouflage when smokeless gun 
powder came into use. 

Not until the last great war, 
when Dali drawings blossomed on 
the hulls of vessels plowing the seas, 
and crazy streaks of paint criss- 
crossed and circled trench sites and 





buildings in war zones and behind 
the lines did the modern art of the 
camoufleur with its zigzag decor hit | 
its stride. By th2 time the war end- 
ed, the art had reached a high degree | 
of nerfection. 

However, today, with methods for | 
detecting camouflage progressing | 
along with the art, further progress | 
has been rapid as studios and labora- | 
tories work day and night through- | 
out the world to turn out ingenious 
schemes for blurring the vision of | 


eyes and lenses. Early in they 
sent war, England announced t 
$10,000,000 had been appropri 
for use in industrial camo 
alone. Nowadays, an entire nat 
comes under the plans of the 
fleur—air fields, military bases, 
dustrial plants, transportation 
communication facilities, and pe 
plants. 

Further impetus to the art 
been created by the development 
new mechanical eyes, telescopic 
ses, bomb sights and high-po 
aerial cameras. One of the cow 
methods for overcoming color 
flage is in the use of photog 
color filters. And chemical ws 
experts have accomplished much 
the study of organic dyes which ¢ 
detection. 

An illustration of one intricacy 
camouflage is seen in the fact t 
2 camouflaged contour must be 
plicated from a horizontal as well 
vertical angle, so that the long 
ows of evening will not betray 
disguise. 

An example of how airplanes ti 
selves can be camouflaged is shé 
by England’s development of 4 
nish coating that protects craft ¢ 


— 


under searchlight glare at night. 1 


clever subterfuge had the Germa 
shooting at “shadows,” in the sé 
they had to depend on a pial 
shadow for a guessing aim. 


In the United States many 


mercial artists in civilian ranks hi 


turned their attention to the high 
intricate art of camouflage and? 
secrets are coming into the hand 
the military daily. Yes, it’s a “cd 
ful war’ and our defense prep 
tions must of necessity have “ml 
crazy angles.”’ 





Recruiting Brings Old 


Somme Foes Together | 


PHILADELPHIA — Lt. Col. 
Sumner served with the AEF 
years ago and was a participant 
the Battle of the Somme. 
Schmager was in that fight, too, 
on the German side. 

When Schmager and his 
Rudolph, drove from their home 
the Glouchester, N. J., recrul 
office so the 19-year old youth « 
enlist in the Army a few days 
the father met Col. Sumner and! 


two talked over the famed 
War engagement. 
Schmager told Col. Sumne 


want my son to serve our ad 


country.” 





UNITED STATES MAY BUY 
BOLIVIAN TIN ORE 


LA PAZ, Bolivia—Reports 


current here that the United 
and Bolivia are dickering on 8 
whereby the northern Republi¢ 
buy 18,000 tons of tin ore 
in this country. This would t 
of Bolivia’s surplus tin ore. 
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lant crew of Coast Artillery 
sfor once would get back to the 
for a hot supper. Admiral 
ineer Covington nursed _ the 
ines. He was having 
» with the spark plug. First 
Admiral Zevillez and Second 
Rear Admiral Leach paced the 
‘and peered for squalls ahead. 
denly, the motor sort of stop- 
and the cruiser ceased proceed- 
| There they were—the cruiser, 
Nake, the crew and the passenger. 
there they were likely to stay 
something was done promptly. 
Lieutenant Royce, First Mate 
ral Zevillez and Second Mate 
Admiral Leach did. Into the 
sodile-infested waters they leaped 
struck out toward the nearest 
© hours and four miles later, 
arrived. A minute after that 
phone rang at the base and into 
ears of Vice Admiral Sergeant 
cik poured the tale of woe. 


Calis All Hands 


ovalcik called all hands and dis- 
hed Heavy Cruiser J-26, com- 
nded by Rear Admiral Corporal 
W. Jones, to the rescue. It was 
ut six in the afternoon when it 
ed out. It was shortly after that 
n business began picking up for 
Gatun Special Service Squadron. 
irst, the winds did blow and the 
ves did beat upon the dock, and 
barge tied up there, loaded with 
ttresses for the Tigre Islanders, 
sink. Admiral Kovalcik called for 
hands again, threw his shirt into 
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om Our Panama Correspondent 
| Life In the Day of the PCAN 


By Swimmer Royce 
¥ In Panama Coast Artillery News 
TUN BASE, C. Z.—It was late afternoon on Gatun Lake as Light 
r J-67 of the Panama Coast Artillery Navy, with Lieutenant Royce 
passenger, proceeded at full speed to Lopez Island. 
amander Admiral Williams paced the bridge and hoped that he and 





the beds and barge. The Wind howl- 
ed, the waves crashed higher. 
Cruiser J-86 and another light 
cruiser broke loose from their moor- 
ings and started drifting off toward 
destruction or somewhere. Admiral 
Sergeant Kovalcik threw his helmet 
into the lake and swore before he 
called all hands again. 


Calls All Hands 

Just then, along comes a plea for 
help from the Canal Zone. A barge 
was sinking near the Gatun spillway 
and there was no one to man a boat 
to go after it. Admiral Kovalcik call- 
ed all hands again and Corporal 
Cobb, Privates Bass and Zarnow 
manned the canal boat “Diablo’’ to 
proceed to the rescue. 

In the meantime, Heavy Cruiser 
J-59 was taken over at Lopez Is- 
land by Lieutenant Royce (who had 
grown tired of waiting) and set out 
to salvage the J-67. It found the 
J-67, ran alongside, hit a submerged 
snag, and sank. The crew and Lieut- 
enant Royce leaped safely aboard 
the J-67. 

Back at the base, Admiral Kova- 
Icik, having thrown his pants into 
the lake, paced the dock and wonder- 
ed where his wandering boats were. 
Hours passed. Ten o’clock—no boats. 
No hot supper. 


Calls All Hands 
Admiral Kovalcik called once more 
for all hands. Three disgusted hands 
fell in. With them, Admiral Kovalcik 
manned J-52 and headed into the 









Lake and followed it in to rescue 


night to find the ships that were lost. 
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the AMP HULEN, Tex.—The boys 
' bases, jm Cape Cod’s wintry coasts are 
‘tation S#uoacked for a year’s training on 
and pW balmy Gulf coast here. 

number of long trains brought 
the art 21ith Coast Artillery, antiair- 
slopment@ft units, Boston’s former 1st 
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in the sé : power  searchlights of his coat can be seen the deeper 

a plana” picked up for the antiaircraft ‘ black markings of the leopard. His 
im. et The Regimental Commander Price In Army Land Deals | tail, instead of having the stream- 
many og” Stuart G. Hall. Other trains} PORT DIX, N. J.—Farmers living|lined straightness of the housecat’s 
. ranks hee near this Army post who must sell | appendage, is thick at the base ame 
. the higFFICER ORDERED TO ROME their land to the government for the | eee —* oo oad ypc a a 
we and? expansion of the military reservation | *“"5° , ny: : 
- hands MILITARY ATTACHE are dissatisfied with the price Uncle | t's’ and the claws are stronger. “a 
it’s a “el” ASHINGTON—Lt. Col. Nor-| Sam is offering them. They have ap-| The hybrid is already —— “4 
nse prep n E Fiske, General Staff, who|pealed to their representatives in | Strong fangs at peg ~ee requent a 
have “m™ved as Military Attache to Italy | Congress to help settle the argument. | His owners predict their new masco 






Rome to succeed Col. (¢ 
ine, F. A., as Military 


ys Old 








making this announcement, the Within the last three weeks ap-| 4307 men requisitioned in July re-|lectees will receive “basic training” |each trainee, volunteer or Selectee 
ether Department pointed out that| proximately 16,388 acres were|main to be procured in the Second|in addition to processing. Time for|a chance to gain the maximum voca- 
‘| officer now is on duty in the|bought in Burlington and Ocean|corps area. They will be recruited |the training will vary, but roughly | tional benefit from his experience m 
Lt. Col, y Intelligence Division here. ‘counties and added to Fort Dix. |for the Medical Department. will approximate 13 weeks. After'the National Army. 
the A 


assachusetts Guardsmen Trade 
old Cape Cod for Warm Gulf 


ps and the 1st Massachusetts Na- 
hal Guard Regiment to this sta- 


a 
wanth’s training at Camp Edwards, 
the Cape, the outfit prepared to 
te new history into its regimental 
ords in the 1940-1941 period of 
ense training here. This is a his- 


The first train picked up five flat 


h train carried baggage cars con- 
ed into soup kitchens and each 
jon had loaded 16 cords of Cape 
wood for use as fuel by the 


gene of the trains came south by 
y of Chicago where giant 500,- 


Pm 1935 to 1938, will be returned | 
reorge H. | farmers is that they 
Attache | two weeks notice to vacate the prop- | 


i Military Attache for Air to Italy. | erty already sold to the government. 


were commanded by Capt. Oscar C. 
Bohlin and Maj. Francis R. Sweeney. 
A 13-week schedule of training 
had been prepared in advance of the 
Regiment’s arrival and the boys were 
ready to get down to work quickly. 





Louisiana Draft Dodger 


First to Get Jail Term 


NEW ORLEANS—Michael John 
Caffie, 29, is believed to be the first 
man sentenced to jail for dodging the 
draft. He was sent to prison for 
three years by Federal Judge Adrian 
J. Caillouet for failing to register 
under the selective service act Octo- 
ber 16. 

When Caffie was arrested he said 
he refused to register because “‘there 
was nothing in America worth fight- 
ing for.” 

In open court he declared: “I 
don’t think that under the preamble 
to the Constitution the government 
has the right to deprive me of my 
right of free liberty.” 


N. J. Farmers Kick About 








Somewhere beyond Monte Lirio 
about midnight, the J-52 sighted 
Corporal Jones’ J-26 limping toward 
the base with the J-67 in tow. Turn- 
ing toward them, Admiral Kovalcik 
made it unanimous by hanging the 
J-52 on a snag. He threw his under- 
shirt into the lake and blued the air 
with blasphemy. 


But the gods were kind; the boat 
slid off the snag and floated clear. 
No hot supper. 

Next day, Admiral Technical Ser- 
geant Leubbe arrived on the scene 
with his divers, raised the J-59 and 
floated it to the dock. 

Again, no hot supper. In fact, no 
hot lunch. In fact again, no lunch 
at all. 

Work? No, just another night and 
day in the Coast Artillery Navy. 


How About It? 


In this corner are several items 
lifted from the Panama Coast Ar- 
tillery News. We print them here 
to give other unit editors an idea 
of what’s being done in their field. 
Besides, this is the type of mate- 
rial in which we think most sol- 
diers are interested and we’d like 
to print more of it. 

Here is an idea for Army editors 
to think about. Why not use Army 
Times as a clearing house for unit 
papers? We think every sclf- 
respecting editor wants to improve 
his paper. But if there is no meth- 
od of comparison with others in the 
same game, how can this be done? 
Just like in the telephone com- 
pany, you have to have a central 
exchange. 

Army Times would like to dis- 
cuss the merits and faults of ser- 
vice publications, reprint the best 
stuff in some of them, and general- 
ly act as a headquarters for the 
Army’s Fourth Estate. 

PCA News has started the ball 
rolling. Who’s next? 











Tropical Troopers 
Claim Unusual 
Co. Mascot 


QUARRY HEIGHTS, C. Z.—All 
upstart claims relative to unusual 
pets are practically cancelled by the 
mascot of antiaircrafters of Position 
21, Panama Separate C. A. Brigade. 
The animal, reports the Panama 
Coast Artillery News, is half black 
leopard and half housecat. 

Explanation of the phenomenon is 
simple. When the outfit left Fort 
Amador for its present post it took 
along a gray housecat, a lady. A 
couple of months ago she strolled in- 
to the jungle one moonlit night and, 
imbued with the announced Army 
policy of making friends with the 
natives, went native in a big way. 

She succumbed to the blandish- 
ments of a male black leopard. 

All but one of her litter of coal- 
black half-and-halfs died. The survi- 
vor is healthy and is rapidly attain- 
ing his growth. Under the black sheen 

















Another grievance voiced by the 


received only 


| will never be a very popular pet. 





QUOTA NEARLY FILLED 
NEW YORK — Only 108 of the 



















































BEACH SLACKS FOR THE SOLDIER? No. Just a cam- 


ouflage suit to fool the enemy rifleman. The two soldiers are 
out of Co. A, 84th Engrs., Fort Belvoir, where extensive experi- 


ments in camouflage are being conducted. Acme Photo 





Army Determined To Place No Square 
Pegs In Round Holes, Or Vice Versa 


WASHINGTON—Flexible so as to 
allow unit commanders to do the 
sensible thing to meet local require- 
ments, the training plans issued by 
GHQ to govern the Selectees into a 
great reservoir of trained reserves 
will follow a well centralized pat- 
tern to insure uniformity of results. 

Certain definite requirements will 
be made of all Regular and Guard 
units which already existing as skele- 
tonized units will be filled out with 
quotas of selected men to bring them 
to full war strength. 


Stated simply, the plan of the War 
Department is to deliver the first 
3 to 400,000 Selectees to Reception 
Centers for ‘processing, which in- 
cludes outfitting, basic instruction 
and some preliminary hardening ac- 
tivities. After a brief period vary- 
ing according to local conditions, the 
Selectees will be sent out to various 
Army units, Regular and Guard, 
where they will begin training prop- 
er. The plan is to allow them to 
remain with the original units until 
the year of training is completed. 

When the Army is ready for the 
second half of the annual selection 
quota, Replacement centers will be 
completed, it is expected, and Se- 
lectees will report to these. At the 
Replacement centers, Selectees will 
have a longer stay than at Recep- 
tion centers. The replacement Se- 


the Replacement service, Selectees 
will be sent out to the various units 
as in the case of the first trainees. 
In both Reception centers and Re- 
placement centers, every effort will 
be made to fit the new citizen-soldiers 
into Army jobs for which they are 
best suited. There will be psycho- 
metric laboratories such as the one 
already set up at Fort Dix where 
mechanical aptitude and general tests 
will be given, interviews will be made 
and previous experience will be sift- 
ed to enable classification experts to 
make intelligent decisions regarding 
individual assignments. 

As a check agzinst errors in the 
original assignments, there will be 
travelling representatives of the elas- 
sification boards to check the results 
by visiting the units involved. The 
Army is well aware of the incon- 
clusiveness of tests as a basis for 
final judgment as to a soldier’s apti- 
tudes, treats tests are merely help- 
ful steps in a larger process. 

If it is found that errors were made 
in assignment, reassignments will be 
made even where they may entail 
transfers. Wholesale transfers will 
not be permitted, because of the eon- 
fusion and other difficulties involved. 

Spokesmen for the War Depart- 
ment, however, left no doubt that 
every effort, consistent with the best 
interests of the Army and the coun- 
try as a whole, will be made to give 
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12. The Signal Corps 
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(Material from “The Army of the 


rele, plane, homing pigeon, tele- 
me, teletype, telegraph and radio. 
© develops, procures and sup- 


“i War, Signal Corps troops handle 
munications at the headquart- 
divisions and larger units and|the Corps uses its own specially de- 


communication systems in the for 
ward battle areas. 


For wire lines close to the fight 
ground from trucks and from man 


breaks occur in these wires, Signa 
Corps men must repair them quick 
ly. This is often 
therefore the Signal Corps is one o 
the combat arms. 


The Army uses commercial type 


type instruments in the rear area 


In forward areas in the war zone 





at the general headquarters of the 
whole Army. The infantry, cavalry 
and field artillery operate their own 


ing front, field wire is laid on the 


drawn and man-carried reels. When 


done under fire, 


of telephones, switchboards and tele 


and as far to the front as possible. 


signed field phones, telegraph and 
radio. 


Radios For All 


There are several types of long- 
range radio sets carried in trucks 
and operated from buildings or tents 
at important headquarters. Light sets 
carried by hand are called “walkie- 
talkie”. There are special voice and 
I key sets for use in tanks, armored 
-|cars and planes. Special Air Corps 
equipment includes radio beacons, 
radio compasses, sets for work be- 
tween planes and between ground 
and planes, and interphone equip- 
ment by means of which crew mem- 
bers can talk to each other in a 
single plane. 

The Army operates its own net 
of fixed radio statioi‘s. Washington 
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locating enemy stations and supervis- 
ing the Army’s own radio service. 
Before new commercial inventions in 
this field can be adapted to service 
use it is sometimes necessary to com- 
pletely modify the original. This work 
is carried on at Wright Field, O., 
end the Signal Corps Laboratories at 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

The Chief Signal officer is charged 
with signal industrial mobilization 
and supply planning for war. Com- 
mercial factories are surveyed to de- 
termine. their ability to produce dif- 


is connected directly with Corps 
Area headquarters in the U. S., and 
Hawaii, Panama and Puerto Rico. 
Manila is tied in through Hawaii and 
San Francisco, Alaska through Seat- 
tle. There are 146 stations in the 
Army system. 


‘Hams” Help 

Of the 50,000 licensed amateur 
radio operators in the U. S., the 
Signal Corps has selected some 1200 
and has organized them on a volun- 
tcer basis in the Army Amateur 
Radio System. This organization has| ferent types of equipment. 
been of great value in floods and The Signal Corps produces a num- 
other disasters and a number of its| per of training films each year which 
members have been cited for their| are ysed to instruct new men in the 
splendid work and devotion to duty.! cgre and use of their weapons. 

The Signal Corps is charged with| (Next Week: “Adjutant General’s 
intercepting enemy radio messages,| Department’’) 
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STORY ON DRAFT STATISTICS CALCULATED TO DISGUST YOU 


—by Tony March 


The figure 8 kept popping up at us out of the draft number drawing 


Tuesday—probabl 
read, 
is something, believe us. 
two times 4 is 8... 


buttons on the vest and 3 on the coat. And THAT makes 8... 
the numbers, but they were run with 
osevelt made an 8-second pause before 


were only 4 wire services — 
2-man reliefs, so. . . President 
he pronounced the first number. . 
¢ nm were 
ing from the 
the news and 8 other people 
clothes in an effort to revive them 
rator dropped 8 periods just then. 
Doughboy Dictionary 
Camouflage—Wearing an overcoat 
Milltaey Road Al body of land 

itary Road—aA large y of land, 
without beginning or end, entirely 
covered by water. 

Camion 1—(Army truck)—A 
large immovable body which a sol- 
dier is cupooted to carry on his 
shoulders ugh the mud. 

Army Rifle—Something eternally 
dirty which must be kept eternally 


y-Day+—-1. A moveable feast. 2. 

A for cancellation of all debts. 
8. date of the return of the 
one sent away a month and 


a ago. 
Barrage—Loud singing so as to 
drown out some bore who insists on 
about the girls he was out 

with Saturday night. 
Communique—An amusing game 
y two ns with pencil 
d paper, in which nobody wins and 

loses. 


resent at the drawing . 
wl... It is unreliabl 


-e 


Isn’t it remarkable?) 


y because it was at that age that we first learned to 
or instance, 8 was the last digit of the first number called—which 

Four cabinet members drew the first capsules— 
Sec. Stimsen wore an old-fashioned suit with 5 


There 


None of his 8 children and grand- 
. . Either 6 or 8 capsules were miss- 

reported that 8 people fainted on 
most certainly threw water on their 
(There! The linotype ope- 








Dud—tThe gu 
be the life of the 

Mud—What you like to have your 
friends wish in your eye. 

Salvage—Souvenir—Words mean- 
ing the same thing but differicg in 
degree. You salvage a couple of 
blankets from your tent mate on a 
cold night, but you souvenir a flash- 
light from the guy in the next tent. 


you took along to 
party. 





First Buck—Well, now I rank 
with General Marshall.. 

Second Buck—So? 

First Buck—Yep, he and I are 
as high as we can get in this man’s 
army. 

+t ” a 
What one campaign hat said to 
another “I’m going on ahead.” 


At roll call in a Russian regiment, 
the officer sneezed and fourteen sol- 
diers answered “Here.” 


































By Joe Bowers 
LIKE THIS, 
SARGE 



















































If These Here Guys - 
Sleep On The Job 
it’s All Right 


FT. BENNING, Ga.—A job on 
which a guy can sleep is some- 
thing. But credit such an assign- 
ment to five enlisted men of this 
station’s headquarters and head- 
quarters detachment, 29th Infan- 
try. 

Here’s the idea: The quintet, 
equipped with assorted types of 
sleeping bags, leave their barracks 
each evening in a truck for an 
isolated spot on the big reserva- 
tion to sleep outdoors. The object 
is to test in October’s chill and the 
more frigid nights to come some 
of the “better field sleeping’”’ 
cenement now being given trials 
by the Infantry Board Test Sec- 
tion. 

The “official sleepers” say they 
have managed thus far to sleep 
comfortably. The crew is headed 
by Corp. James C. Spivey. 





HE WAS SO FRANK HE 
FLOORED THE JUDGE 


CHARLESTON, W. Va. — “Dea: 
Judge: Pléase continue my case fo: 
three years. I’ve joined the Army,’ 
read a card from a Kentucky youtl 
addressed to Municipal Judge G. W 
Hall a few days ago. 

After blinking and recovering fror 
the unexpected message, so frankl: 
written, the judge said he would in 





form the youth that the charge 
would be dismissed. 
Rookies Learn About 


The Army From The 


General Himself 


ALEXANDRIA, La. — Three 
rookies of the 32nd Division, Wis- 
consin National Guard, were hik- 
ing into town for an evening’s 
fun. Came a car. They thumbed 
it. It stopped. At the wheel was a 
man in a military uniform. His un- 
expected guests being soldiers, the 
officer talked about the Army. 

“Do you boys know what a corp: 
is?”’ he asked. 

None knew. 

“I’m a corps commander, 
that mean anything to you?” 

“No, sir, it doesn’t mean any- 
thing to us.” 

Then the man in uniform ex- 
plained. The Guardmen’s faces 
reddened. 

The man at the wheel happened 
to be Maj. Gen. Campbell B. 
Hodges, commander of Camp 
Beauregard and the Fifth Tactical 
Corps which includes, among other 
divisions, the 32nd. 


ee 
“Have you seer) my Clerk?” asked 
worried loo’ P. X. Officer. 


doer 
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SUGGESTIONS RECEIVED 


An old soldier, on leaving the 
army, wrote to his colonel as follows: 
Sir—After what I’ve suffered, tell 
the army to go to blazes. 

He received a reply in the usual 
official manner: 

Sir—Any suggestion or inquries as 
to movements of troops must be en- 
tered on army form 128XYZ, a copy 
of which I am enclosing. 


—From the Wall Street Journal. 
sees 


“Corporal,” said the Judge Ad- 
vocate, “‘you’ve known the accused 
Sergeant Blank for a lung time. Do 
you think he could be guilty of steal- 
ing 1 exchange funds?’ 

The corporal thought for a mo- 
ment: “How much was it?” he asked. 


ALWAYS IN DEMAND 


The three came together to the 
Golden Gate. Saint Peter opened the 
little window and peered out. 

“And who comes here?” demand- 
ed the good saint. 

“T am Colonel Didit, said he of the 
eagles. 
valor under fire.’ 


motioned him aside. 
cer advanced. 


“TI was decorated twice for 


Saint Peter eyed him coldly and 
The second offi- 
“TI am Second Lieu- 
tenant Heller,” spoke the shavetail. 
“T led a company in the Argone.” As 





The last soldier walked slowh 
the window. “I am Private P 
said the lowly one. 
The chains rattled and the 
of Heaven swung wide. 
“Come in!” cried Saint Peter. 
need K.P.’s badly.” 








—Yank Ti 
* * & 
He Did Next Time 
A recruit passed an officer 
saluting. The officer stopped 
why he didn’t salute. 
“Why should I salute you?” 
ed the recruit. 
“Because I am an officer.” 
“Well, you lucky son-of-a 
said the recruit. 
* * 

“What a large brown hai 
chief you have!” exclaimed 
little old lady. 

“That’s no handkerchief,” 
plained the great big soldi 
“That’s my pup tent.” 























Mess Sergeant—Look at the 
tom of this stew kettle. _It’s as 
as the ace of spades! 

K.P. — You should look on 
bright side of things. 







Captain—Did you clean this 
Private—Yes. 
Captain—Yes, what? 
Private—Yes, I cleaned it. 
Captain—Do you call that cle 
Private—No. 
Captain—No, what? 
Private—No clean. 

Yank Ti 

* * ‘ 


“For the past three hours § 
have been cracking all around 
the army cook wrote to his 8 
pie, after providing a breakfast 




















scrambled eggs to the company. 








the saint frowned, the lieutenant 
withdrew humbly. 
REAR-RANK RALPH 








By Joe Bo 
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000 Numbers 


(Continued from Page 1) 
wspaper reporters stolidly wrote 
ir own names on paper and yelled 
opy!”. An Associated Press oper- 
ior in Los Angeles got it too. 

It’s An Honor 


Secretary Stimson received this 
egram from Fargo, N. D.: 
“Thanks for the honor of being 
st called. With you 100 per cent.— 
il] (158) Thompson.” 
Dale Britt of Springfield, Ill, re- 
sived Draft Order No. 1 as a birth- 
y present. He was 24 that day. In 
ictor’s Tavern, oy 3 Island City, 
_ Y., a bunch of the boys were hav- 
a beer. James J. Cody (among 
ose present) heard his number cal- 
4. Beer and sandwiches on the 
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In Austin, Minn., Reika Mary Sch- 
anke was the tenth person in the 
to have her number drawn. 
Somehow or other, she registered for 
he draft). The draft board chairman 
id she would receive a question- 
ire, but would be classified in 4F 
hen her questionnaire is filled out. 
ss 4F is for persons “physically 
it for service”. 
The wife of Irving Heyman, the 
ronx, remarked that “he will make 
a soldier as he is a perfect | 
ysband”, when she heard Irving was 
58. George Basil Tsatsaronis, a 
reek alien who came to this country 
e years ago, spoke to reporters in 
Mis coffee pot through an interpreter: 
“That’s good. I would like to serve 
» show my appreciation to this coun- 
y. I would like to be a cook.” 


Work For Sergeants 
“I don’t want my son to go to 


























hr to provide 984 Selectives. Next} 
1d slowly” said Mrs. Carlo Re. The Son,/came calls for men in several far- 
vate P phn, who is 23, is the chief support | Western states. A similar demand 





f herself and his father. 

= “I don’t mind going into the Army,’, 
nid John McDonald. “ I need the 
est. But if I go it means my wife 








d the 











, Peter. “Bnd three children will have to go on 
lief.” 

Yank Tel John A. Tierno was unexcited. “As 
yng as my number was called, I 

, ight as well go,” he told reporters. 

ne e earns $72 a month in a florist’s 

ficer wit 






op. 
stopped MW. Winthrop Clements, 29, said he 


as a conscientious objector. He ad- 









” de » had attended services at 
you? d that he had atte s . op eetparee 
Friends meeting house for more C. Bell that they heard her scream 
a ; over the radio when her son’s num- 
” an 15 years “and if you can fin ‘ i : , 
er. < ber was called first in the draft 
n-of-a-euey better reason than that, let me lottery 





now’. He is unmarried. _ 
As varied as their reactions were 
e names of those called. Add to 



















n ha ose already mentioned a Leibell, - . ? 
laimed Etazzone, a Wolf, a Lichtenstein, heard his om gro called. | LS 
n Oren, a Mundet, a Gonzales, a — Lt geeery bed ‘ah aa 
chief,” qpordon, a Larson, a Spickenruther, joa Pact this month, wit 
ig soldi Gerkowahe lands’ * S| Dr. Clarence Dykstra, draft di- 
All over the land Army sergeants rector, called Mrs. Bell to the 
ve begun to knit their brows a microphone after she screamed, 
te, the envision unit rosters of the fu- asked her to a few words and 
It’s as a presented her with the capsule 
Mov. 18 is the date set for induc- which had held her son’s number. 

look on _ 

und Middle-Europe. This transfer has 

: been going on for a year. The Ruhr 

an thes n The Balkans was too close to Britain for comfort 


ed it. 
that cle (Continued from Page 2) 
eek ago, Britain anounced the pur- 
ase of all available gasoline in the 
dies, cutting Japanese airplane 
Yank Tel, supplies still further. 
' The United States shipped addi- 
hours sonal planes to the Philippines where 
oceans jor General George Grunert, able 


ommander of the Philippines De- 
rtment, has for more than a year 
en rushing defense measures a- 
_ the grave possibility of at- 


breakfast 
ompany. 


re Bo 


—__——4 Another Headache 
ie Beaten France offered an addi- 
UVE onal headache to Britain as Petain, 


ERFECT ying no doubt to drive a sharp 
ench bargain with Hitler, was re- 
orted ready to cooperate with the 
is by furnishing additional air 
d naval bases to bottle the British 
t in the Mediterranean for either 
struction or slow attrition. Two 
eeks of Axis diplomatic moves 
still aimed at capturing Suez 
nd Gibraltar at the extremes of the 
editerranean, the former by land 
ck through the Near East, the 
tter with French consent and Span- 
connivance. 





160,006 on Feb 10 and two con-| 
tingents of 200,000 each on Mareh | 
;5 and ane 15. 


‘began to place calls for Selectees as! 


ticn of the first batch of 30,000 
selectees, but officials think this 
number will be made up almost en- 
tirely of men who volunteer before 
that date. Conscription, as such, may 
not go into effect until mid-Decem- 
ber when 60,000 men will be called. 

In Boston, Maj.-Gen. George A. 
Woodruff, commanding the First 
cerps area, Wednesday requisitioned 
984 men from governors of six New 
England states. Other quotas will be 
wussigned when the Selective Service 
hc me checks and compiles its master 
ists. 


Draft Director Clarence Dykstra 
said it probably would not be neces- 
sary to call any men this year whose 
numbers were not among the first 
3000 drawn. 

Even if a man’s number was one 
of the last drawn, and he wishes to 
volunteer, officials said, he may do 
so. If he is accepted, he is moved 
to the head of the list and the locel 
area's draft quota will be reduced 
accordingly. 

Besides the 30,000 to be put in 
training Noy. 18, there will be lat 
calls until a total of 800,000 tramees 
is reached: 60,000 on Dec. 2, another 
69,000 on Jan, 3, 90,000 on Jan. 15, 





During the latter part of the week, | 
the nine Corps Area commanders! 


plans for inducting 30,000 men on) 
Nov. 18 progressed. | 

The first call for men required to | 
fill up the gaps in the new “blue 
print” divisions of the Army came 
shortly after the lottery from Maj. 
Gen. George A. Woodruff, Corps 
Area commander in Boston. He ask- 
ed the six New England Governors |! 


was issued to states in the Southwest 
from the 8th Corps Area headquart- 
ers in San Antonio, Tex. Command- 
ers of other Corps Areas followed 
suit. 














Her Scream Brings 


Fan Mail, Furniture 


WASHINGTON—Hundreds _ of 
people have written Mrs. Mildred 


Robert Bell, the son, and his 
fiancee were looking at a rug in a 
department store when they, too, 


and that industrial center has suf- 
fered tremendous damage from 
systematic British bombing. 


America begins to play an _ ex- 
tremely important part in the war, 
President Roosevelt announced at 
Boston that Britain has ordered an 
additional 12,000 planes and that he 
would request the priorities board 
to give their manufacture the right- 
of-way. Total orders from Britain 
now are 26,000 planes. In addition, 
the President said that small arms, 
tenks, artillery and other sinews of 
war were being made for Britain in 
proportion. 


To those critics who declared that 
American defenses are being stripped 
te serve Britain, the President re- 
plied reasonably that American self- 
interest is being served, even if no 
importance is attached to the con- 
tinuance of the British Empire. The 
deals with Britain, he said, mean 
simply that British cash is being used 
for American plant expansion and 
equipment, which in the event of an 
attack on America. would be of vital 
importance to successful resistance. 
It is not what munitions we have on 
hand, he said, but the capacity of 
America to produce which would 
count in the event of threatened in- 





The aerial hell loosed on England 


Md some sparks. Retaliation by the 
A ed more intense. It was re- 
. that long range RAF bombers 
ad laid “eggs” in the Skoda muni- 
ms plants of far away former 
zecho-Slovakia. The report immedi- 
y set in motion rumors that 
Merican “flying fortresses” had 
n quietly shipped to Britain, but 
~r€ was no confirmation. 
¢ fact is that the British have 
N speeding the production of 
















‘ish factories are now turning out 












of munitions plants to Poland 





down to a few scattered blazes | 


vasion, since the fleet would keep 
the enemy at bay long enough for 
our industrial system to produce 
large quantities of the most modern 
| eouipment. 

At the same time, it was pointed 
cut that ordnance in sufficient quan- 
tity is being retained for American 
defense. 


Draft Goes Smoothly 


| Discouraging to any prospective 
conqueror of America must have 


anes and it is easily possible that, been the good humor and smoothness 


|of the great peacetime draft lottery. 


imited quantity of long range ; Throughout all the reports of reac- 
mders to offset the German trans-/tion to the draft scattered over the 





America’s Nurses 
To Be Enrolled 


In Defense 


WASHINGTON—The Capitol led 
the nation this week in calling upon 
its “ woman power” to register for 
possible service in an emergency. 

The Nursing Council on National 
Defense began an attempt to enroll 


every local registered nurse, active 
or inactive young or aged upon a list 
of those who may be put to work in 
a public health emergency. Question- 
naires will be mailed to 3000 nurses 
believed to be living in Washington. 
This poll is an experiment whieh 
will be repeated in all the states br 
the Public Health Service as soon as 
results in Washington have teen 
studied. 

Registered nurses are asked to 
state their education, special experi- 
ence, whether they are now employ- 
ed, and whether they would be will- 
ing to be called to military or civilian 
service. 


Plane Building 


(Continued from Page 1) 


or aircraft industries was not de- 
termined. 

The President disclosed he had ask- 
ed the Priorities Board of the De- 
fense Commission to “give most 
sympathetic consideration” to the 
British needs. The pronouncement, 
made in a speech at Boston, was 
taken at the time by observers to 
forecast quick action on negotiations. 
The 12,000 additional planes for 
the British would bring the total 
contracted for by England to 26,000. 
Diplomatic observers expressed be- 











thousands of blue capsules were 
pickle jar by Capt. Richard P 


training objectives, 


AN HONOR GUARD OF VETERANS of the World War 
looked on while the 1940 Natwonal Defense lottery was being 
initiated Tuesday in the Departmental Auditorium. 


stirred by Col. Charles R. Morris, retired. Col. Morris also par- 
ticipated in the 1917 draft drawings. President Roosevelt and 
other high Government officials were present, the Chief Exe- 
cutive making an address in which he outlined the defense- 


lief this hike in the total aircraft 
orders would likely boost Great Brit- 
ain’s stock among nonbelligerent na- 
tions. 





As the 
poured into the famed 10-gallox: 
. Davidson (right), they were 


af 


Acme Photo 


E 
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evidence of a compact American 
unity on the idea that there is a real 
emergency and that American citi- 
zens are willing to make sacrifices 
to safeguard their country. 

South American Army officers 
continued to see for themselves first 
hand a fact now apparent to most 
Americans. The great peacetime 
economy of this most powerful in- 
austrial nation on earth, has been 
geared for war. It has been repeat- 
edly declared by the President and 
by other national leaders that Amer- 
ican boys will not be sent to die on 
foreign battlefields. But nevertheless, 
none of these leaders would be able 
to stem a flood tide of public opinion 
which demanded that we send planes 
and pilots, ships and men to the aid 
of those powers which are our 
friends. 

There is at present no likelihood 
et America’s entering the war and it 
is unreasonable to suppose that 
either the President or his opponent, 
Mr. Willkie, favors entering the war. 
But this fact does not reassure Jap- 
an, Germany or Italy. They know 
that in a democracy, it is the people 
themselves, who decide for or against 
war. There is no way of knowing, 
therefore, how soon the overwhelm- 
ing sympathy of Americans for 
things democratic and the overwhelm- 
ing hatred of Americans for what 
they regard as enslavement of free 
peoples may crystalize into decision 
to aid Britain with men as well as 
equipment. 

Such a decision could come in a 
few months, a few weeks or even 
a few days. It all depends on what 
Americans want to do about world 
affairs, what the majority of Ameri- 
cans want to do, 

This fact, well known to the Axis 
owers, is like a powerful force to 
e reckoned with, even though it i: 

held in leash. 
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Named Mess Officer 


SAN ANTONIO—Two years’ ex- 
perience as C. O. of CCC camps will 
help Capt. A. R. Weigel in his new 
job. He has been named mess officer 
at Kelly Field. 
Captain Weigel’s first task will be 
to set up and operate the new con- 
solidated enlisted men’s mess, in which 
1100 “customers” will be fed thrice 
daily, cafeteria style. 
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National Camp Supply Co. 
11 W. 30th 8t.. New York City 














BY 
CLIFFORD ALLEN KAISER 


Captain, Field Artillery Reserve 


With a Foreword by 
MAJOR GENERAL GEORGE S. SIMONDS 








Here is something new in cook books. It contains complete 
instructions on how to operate a mess on a ration allowance, 
make up balanced menus; purchase fruits, meats, and vege- 
tables. It also contains approximately 1,000 recipes, each 
recipe showing the quantities required to serve 6, 10, 20, 
50, and 100 persons. 

With this book, even the most inexperienced mess officer 
or mess sergeant can operate an excellent mess. 


CONTENTS 


Foreword by Major General Simonds; Preface; Operating a Mess on 
a Ration Allowance; Buying Dried Fruite; Buying Fresh Fruits; Buy- 
ing Fresh Vegetables; Buying Fresh Meats; Cooking Terms and Meth- 
ods; Breakfast Fruits; Cereals; Eggs and Egg Dishes; Griddle Cakes 
and Waffles; First Courses; Soups; Beef; Lamb and Mutton; Pork; 
Veal; Miscellaneous Meats; Poultry; Sea Food; Cheese Dishes; Starchy 
Vegetables and Substitutes; Watery Vegetables; Protective Vegetables; 
Gravies and Sauces; Stuffings; Salads; Salad Dressings; Bread and 





Exactly as worn today by American Ambulance 
Drviers and Nurses in war-torn Europe and 
Asia Complete—engraved with your own 
mame, address, or your draft number, social 
security number, Army rank and division, etc. 
FOR ONLY 50c. WRITE TODAY. Buy one for 
yourself—buy several for gifts to those you 
love! AGENTS! ASK FOR THE BIG FREE 
WHOLESALE CATALOG OF IDENTIFICATION 
ITEMS AND START MAKING BIG MONEY 
RIGHT AWAY 








Biscuits; Sandwiches; Desserts; Dessert Sauces; Beverages; Tables; 
Index. 


400 PAGEs, CLOTH BOUND. PRICE, $3.50 PosTPAD. 
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N.Y., N.J. Soldiers 
At Ft. Dix Vote by 
Absentee Ballott 


FORT DIX, N. J.—Officially No- 
vember 5 is Election Day, but as far 
as Fort Dix soldiers are concerned 
the day is over, for 6300 of them 
th already voted by absentee bal- 


New Jersey troops cast about 2600 
votes while New Yorkers piled up 
3700 votes. All were sent by mail to 
election boards in their respective 
states. 

Occupied with other duties of an 
Army in training, the men have had 
little time for politics aside from lis- 
tening to the speeches of both candi- 
‘dates over the radio. The votes ‘were 
cast without the usual election-day 
excitement or oratory and argument. 

Majority of the soldier-voters said 
it was a “novelty” to vote by absen- 
tee ballot, this being the first time 
they have participated in an election 
in that manner. 

All in all, it was a quiet election 
day at Fort Dix. 





Training Camps for 
Officers Urged 


DALLAS—tTraining camps for offi- 
cers, similar to those conducted by 
the War Department in 1917 and 
1918, was urged by Lt. Col. Albert S. 
Johnson, executive officer of the 
112th Cavalry, Texas National 
Guard. 

Col. Johnson said the Guard is 
likely to find itself short of officers 
unless the War Department provides 
facilities for training. 

He discussed the matter with Sen- 
ator Connally and Representative 
Luther Johnson. Connally informed 
Col. Johnson that the War Depart- 
ment does not plan to establish such 
training camps for at least another 
year. 

There are many men who will be 
exempt from the draft because of 
dependents and who are splendid offi- 
cer material, Col. Johnson said. Most 
of them are ready and willing to go 
into military service if they can get 
an officer’s pay which will enable 
them to provide for their depend- 
ents. But before they can assume 
officer duties, they must be trained 
for the jobs. Camps for this pur- 
pose would solve the problem. 


Enlisted Men’s Drama 
Thrills Play-Goers 
At Langley Field 


LANGLEY FIELD—Success of the 
activities of the Enlisted Men’s Serv- 
ice Club here should prove encour- 
aging to the many dramatic organiza- 
tions and groups expected to spring 
up in cantonments during the current 

aoe y the Army. 

_fhe local garrison is still ringing 
with plaudits of soldier actors ms 
appeared recently in a full-length 
play titled “Brother Orchid.” Camp 
first-nighters acclaimed the perform- 
ance one of the outstanding dramatic 
pee mage of the past decade at 

ngley Field. 

At the camp theater, Chaplain 
Charles I. Carpenter, senior minister 
at this large Air Base, anticipated 
the audience’s cries of “Author!’’ by 
presenting Leo Brady at the end of 
the first act. First reaction of the 
play-goers was amazement at the 

outh of the slender playwright. 

embers of the cast also were in- 
troduced. 


It May Not Be Legal 
To Plug A Chuter 


But SHUSH!!! 


WASHINGTON — Perhaps it’s 
merely technical, but you can’t legal- 
shoot an invading parachuter in 

@ United States of America or its 
territorial possessions. 

At least that is the interpretation 
given by Lt. Col. F. Granville Mun- 
son of the Army Judge Advocate 
General’s office. In a lecture on mili- 
tary law at the Catholic University 
Law School here, the officer declar- 
ed, however, that when the Home 
Guards are organized it will be legal 
to use armed force against such 
aerial invasion as parachute Jand- 

: Munson broached the question 
as to whether hutists can be 
considered regu belligerents or a 
new form of sniper. If they are an 
organized command under direct 
leadership, he explained, they would 
be classed under the rules of recog- 


The rules of warfare are included 
_ im the written and unwritten inter- 
_ natic officer added, point- 
3 formulated 
great war. “~~ Among 














THEY CAN SING AS WELL AS FLY. Pictured here are members of the Langley Field 
Glee Club who recently took part in the Paramount Theater's “Search for Talent” program, 
broadcast over Station WGH, Newport News, Va. Left to right (front row) are: Pvt. C. A. 
Wolf, Pfc. C. C. Anderson, Pvts. W. H. Shugarts, A. J. Moon, S. Barrack, D. R. Lower and F. 
Haverl; (2nd row): Cpl. R. Barrowcliff, Put. V. W. Dubeck, Pfc. J. A. Merki and J. L. Clark, 
Pvt. F. W. Wolfe, Sgt. W. C. Engelking, and Pfc. R. H. Gamble; (3d row): Staff Sgt. J. 
Blaum, Pvt. L. C. Dudley, Pfe. J. F. Keru and W. Hoffman, Pvts. W. Cottenham, R. E. 
Folds, H. E. Jay, and O. Parkonen, Chaplain C. I, Carpenter, Pvts. J. R. Riddell, E. R. Taber 
and C. L. Eckell and Pfe. H. J. Jakucewicz; (4th row): Pvt. C. A. Bowman, Corp. L. W. 
Schmidt, Pvt. A. L. Green, Capt. H. J. Jenkins, Puts. A. T. Denton and D. E. Smail and Pfe. 
Army Air Corps, Langley Field, Photo 


W. H. Leech. 





Washington Defenses To Be Manned 
By Selectees From Nearby States 


WASHINGTON—Because of the abundance of Army posts surrounding 


the nation’s Capital, selectees from th 
Virginia will get an immediate taste o 


e District of Columbia, Maryland, and 
f real Army life when they are called 


between November and January. After that, increments of selectees will 


probably be used to flesh out the 
29th National Guard Division at Fort 
Meade, Md. 

Some District men may serve with- 
in a 15-minute bus ride of their 
homes. The 3rd Cavalry and 16th 
Field Artillery are expected to fill up 
their ranks at Fort Myer, Va., just 
across the Potomac. The 12th In- 
fantry at Arlington is at full 
strength, but many selectees may 
spend their year there, since the post 
is being enlarged. 

At least 7400 white selectees and 
3000 colored will be trained each 
year for engineer duties at Fort Bel- 
voir, Va. At the Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds there will be a replacement 
center for 4800 white and 1000 col- 
ored selectees. Edgewood Arsenal 
will train 800 white and 200 colored 
selectees, Camp Lee, Va., will have 
a replacement center housing 9500 
white and 2500 colored troops, and 
« Medical Corps replacement center 
for the training of 7000 white and 
500 colored men. A Coast Artillery 
replacement center may be estab- 
lished at Fort Eustis, Va., to train 
14,000 white and 800 colored men. 








Many citizen-soldiers may later be 
sent to the Armored Force at Fort 
Knox, Ky., Fort Benning, Ga. and 
Camp Beauragard, La. 





Enlisted Men at Edwards 


On Radio Quiz Program 


BOSTON — The second “Radio 
Quiz’”’ program to be broadcast direct 
from Camp Edwards, on Cape Cod, 
was featured the past week-end by 
the WAAB-Colonial network. 


Enlisted men from among the 1200 
members of the 68th Coast Artillery, 
Antiaircraft Regiment, were before 
the mike to give their impressions of 
Army life. On the first quiz program, 
pine, Com of the 211th Coast Artillery, 
now in Texas, took part on the 
popular broadcast. 

The officer guest on the second 
program was Maj. H. L. Algio, whose 
task it is as Construction Quarter- 
master to coordinate the work of 
private and Army officials in the 
erection almost a of a huge 
military city at Camp wards. 





Two More Negroes 
Get Defense Posts 


WASHINGTON — Following up 
the appointment of Col. Benjamin Q. 
Davis as the first Negro general in 
U. S. history, the President this week 
named two other colored leaders to 
high places in the defense machine. 

Former Judge William H. Hastie, 
now dean of Howard university law 
school, was made civilian aide to the 
Secretary of War. He will “develop 
and administer policies looking to 
the fair and effective use of Negroes 
in the military service.” 

Selective service headquarters an- 
nounced the appointment of Maj. 
Campbell Johnson as executive as- 
sistant to Director Clarence Dykstra. 
Major Johnson was formerly pro- 
fessor of sociology at Howard. 


M.P.’s Train As Cops 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—A military 
police boxing class to teach the Army 
cop how to protect himself held its 
first session at the post gymasium 
here under the direction of Lt. Wil- 
liam P. David. 

After a short workout in shadow 
boxing, rope skipping and running, 
the initial group of 12 tired soldiers 
was dismissed for the day. Lt. David 
boxed as a welterweight for four 
years at college. 











Army’s Generals Are Growing Younger Every Year 


Expansion of the armed forces and modernization 
increased the amount of young 
blood in the top brackets, a survey reveals. 

Youth is the rule today, even among the ranks of 
those pillars of gold braid and tradition—the generals, 
Their average age is five years less than it was last 


of the Army has 


year. 


War Department records disclose that 127 generals 
have been commissioned or ordered to active service 
since the first of the year. Sixteen of these were 


in the Nationai Guard. 


The Army now has 230 generals. Their average 
age is 56.6, as compared to 61 in 1936. 

But this streamlining may not lest. Of 143 new 
Regular Army major and brigadier generals, 103 hold 


temporary rank. 


Year’s Eve. That 


retirement age. 





54 too. 


However, if the Army maintains its strength for 
an indefinite period, the majority of these officers 
will be commissioned permanently. 

Gen. George C. 


Marshall will not be 60 until New 
is a year younger for the Army’s 


highest job than the average for major generals and 
brigadiers in 1936. 
Of the seven lieutenant generals, only two are near 


The Air Corps, particularly, is in the hands of 
young generals, Lt-Gen. Delos C. Emmons is 52. Maj- 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold is only 54. The new acting 
chief of the Air Corps, Maj-Gen. George H. Brett, is 








Defense Work To Awaken 


Mid-West “Ghost Towns” 

WASHINGTON—Life-giving plans 
for revitalizing ‘ghost towns” in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Illinois have 
been announced by the National De- 
fense Commission. 

Under the program, local labor and 
plants would be used in those areas 
to meet national defense needs, Labor 
Coordinator Sidney Hillman said. 

Revitalizing work will be done in 
“single industry areas” where tech- 
nological advances and development 
of new industries have slumped and 
caused plants to shut down, leaving 
the population without useful enter- 
prise. 





the points agreed to in the recogniz- 
ed code are the right to collect costs 
of occupation by an invading army, 
outlawing of poison gas, aerial bombs 
and dum-dum bullets. In addition, 
weapons that would cause unneces- 
sary injury were outlawed. 

He pointed out that the Soldiers’ 
Home here was founded through tri- 
bute collected by General Scott from 
Mexico City. 

Col. Munson called attention to 
the Geneva Conference, which 
brought a general agreement to aid 
wounded in the field, and the Kel- 
logg-Briand Peace Pact which was 
signed by 15 countries. Since the 
pact ne: 25 nations have signed 
with the United State’s declarations 


war. 
Under military law, the officer said, 














Part of OD Color Tint 
Is Bit of Alice Blue 


W ASHINGTON—Because in the 
Army “birds of a feather flock 
together,” a problem arises in the 
ranks of the old QMC in the mat- 
ter of getting olive drab material 
tinted properly. 

“TI believe it is safe to say that 
90 per cent of our rejects are for 
shade,” explained Lieut. Col. Vere 
Painter, Quartermaster Corps, re- 
cently, “and that 99 per cent of 
our shade difficulties is due to lack 
of chemical control somewhere in 
the manufacture of uniform cloth.” 


He cited a case where the manu- 
facturer, to match brown, had to 
use a pinch of orange, a dash of 
canary yellow, a drop of old rose, 
a bit of Alice blue, a jigger of 
brown and some lavender. Yet, 
those were the colors put into the 
U. S. Army man’s uniform, he 
said. 

Quartermaster Corps officials 
have been working on the problem 
with members of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists. 





it is all right for a prisoner to at- 
tempt to escape provided he does 
not violate any local laws. While 
prisoners can not be given “third- 
degree” grillings, they ure supposed 
to — report as to name an: 
rank. 





"Fair and Effective’ Use 


Of Colored Men Asked 


W ASHINGTON—‘Fair and effec- 
tive utilization of Negroes in all 


branches of the military service” 
has been requested by President 
Roosevelt of War Department au- 
thorities. 


This was reiterated with announce- 
ment of the appointment of Judge 


William H. Hastie, dean of the 
Howard University Law School, as 
civilian aide’ to the Secretary of 


of War. The announcement stated 
that Judge Hastie, in accepting the 
appointment, explained he had con- 
sistently expressed his opposition to 
“any policy of discrimination or se- 
gregation in the armed forces.” 





Powell Commands Dix; 


Dowell Is Executive 


FORT DIX, N. J.—Maj. Gen. Clif- 
ford R. Powell, commander of the 
44th Division, has taken command of 
Fort Dix. His appointment was in 
line with the War Department policy 


that the senior officer at every sta- 
tion will be the commanding officer. 


Col. Cassius M. Dowell, former 
post commander, is General Powell’s 
executive officer. 


The general spiked rumors that 
the division would move south for 
training soon. He said the 44th would 
remain at Dix for the entire year 
of Federal Service. 





Ohio's 37th Begi 
Year's Training 


In Mississippi 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—The 
Division, made up of Ohio Na 
Guardsmen, started preliminary 
ing here last week. About 9509 
are now in camp. The division 
Luilt up to full strength of 
18,000 when the men chosen 
the selective service act come y 
irg in later this month. 


For the next several month 
troops will be schooled in 
mentals in military instruction, } 
will spend 44% hours a week 
ing the regular Army rules for 
ing, saluting, erection of tent 
“housekeeping.” 

Main purpose of the year; 
tensive training, the Army sg 
“physical fitness capable of end 
long privation and hardship.” 

The 44% hour week does not 
that a soldier will drop his rifle 
a whistle blows or get up whe 
feels like it. The rising hour 
fore dawn and the soldier wij 
kept busy from then—although 
training every minute — unti] 
down. Saturday afternoon and 
Gay Sunday will be his and he 
do what he likes, providing he 
cn extra duty or kitchen police 

Camp Shelby has been set M1) 
provide as many comforts for 
soldier as possible. The high ¢ 
mand of the 37th Division said 
of the division’s 12 regiments 
have a canteen where a soldier ¢ 
buy everything he needs, 
clubs will be set up and supery 
by hostesses or librarians, and 
camp’s first movie theater, wit 
seating capacity of 2200 has alr 
been opened. 


British Bases Can 
Be Used At Once 


WASHINGTON—Although it 
be about three months before any 
the British island and South 
ican continental naval and air } 
are ready for normal prelimi 
use, they already are in readiness 
emergency use. 

This was disclosed by Secret 
Knox at mid-week. The bases 
turned over to the United 
some time ago in the historic 
stroyer deal. Sec. Knox explain 


“If we go into war, we could 
these bases right now.” 


He reported progress in their 
paration and said Army engin 
have been making soundings at F 
centia Bay, on the South coast 
Newfoundland, where two bases 
to be used by the United States. 
cabinet member announced that 
$1,324,000 Navy contract for 
divisions. 

The Secretary disclosed also 
88 more vessels had been added 
the fleet train and additional unit 
the Organized Naval Reserves 
been added to active duty in 
non-rigid blimps to be used for «i 
patrol and training have been aw 
ed to the Goodyear Aircraft 
1ation, Akron, O. 














More Power and Visit 
For Army Provided by 


New Plant Contracts 


WASHINGTON—A metal 
factory, for manufacture of seal 
light mirrors, to be owned by 
Government and operated under 
Corps of Engineers is to be 
near Cincinnati, O., the War D 
ment announced this week. Cont 
in the sum of a half-million dé 
already have been awarded. 

An other contract announced 
for approximately $10,000,000 
additional facilities for the Here 
Powder Co., Radford, Va. This 
tion brings total cost of this } 
to about $35,000,000 and wit 
crease the originally contemp 
production about 50 per cent 































More Housing Planned 


Army Posts In Bay Aree 


SAN FRANCISCO—New, 
ary housing to accommodate & 
5300 enlisted men and officers | 
constructed at Army posts ™ 
around the San Francisco Bay 
it was announced at Ninth ¥ 
Area headquarters. 

The additional buildings wil 
erected at Crissy Field, Presidi® 
terman General Hospital, Fort, 
son, Fort Winfield Scott, Fort 
Fort Funston, Fort Baker 
Barry Area. 

Plans are also under way {@ 
construction of 134 buildings 
Harbor Defenses of San F 
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WHERE THEY HAVE TROD, 
by Lt. Col. R. Ernest Dupuy; Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York; 
398 pages, appendices, index; 
$3.00. 


People who have never seen the 
battlements of West Point neverthe- 
jess carry in their minds a heroic 
picture of the Academy. This book 
will give body to the picture but it 
will not add much of a legendary or 
romantic character. 

It is a thorough-going story of the 
men who guided the Point’s destinies, 
from Sylvanus Thayer to. Benedict. 
Principally, the text is built upon the 
work of the first three superintend- 
ents—Thayer, Mahan and Michie. 
The terrific job of starting the school 
fell to them and the means by which 
they met and overcame a hundred 
obstacles makes the best reading in 
the book. 

It has been said that there are 
few legends in Colonel Dupuy’s nar- 
rative. One that most readers (and 
this reviewer) will encounter for the 
first time here concerns the redoubt- 
able Captain Partridge, who usurped 
the command of West Point and 
dared the U. S. to throw him out. 
What Sylvanus did about that is an- 
other story in itself. 

Colonel Dupuy is a literary crafts- 
men of the first water though there 
are a few occasions in this book when 
he allows his love for the Point as 
an institution to shine too strongly 
through the narrative. The format 
of the book is exceptionally attrac- 
tive, a worthy addition to any library 
shelf. 





YANKEE REPORTER, by S. 
Burton Heath; Wilfred Funk, Inc., 
New York; 391 pages; $3.00. 


Ever since Vincent Sheean wrote 
“Personal History,’’ there has been 
a flood of more or less connected 
reminiscences by lesser correspond- 
ents. It is nice to find that still an- 
other can be fresh and “different.” 


This book is not laid in foreign 
lands and that alone is a relief. 
Mr. Heath is a Vermonter who has 
run a country weekly by himself and 
worked on a high-powered New York 
daily. The story concerns life in 
Vermont and New York, but most of 
all it concerns Mr. Heath as a per- 
son. And he is quite a person. 

Mr. Heath writes with clarity and 
candor. He won a Pulitzer Prize for 
being able to do this while with the 
New York World-Telly. He is what 
is known as a “muckraker;” a genus 
which has been mighty scarce on 
the American scene since Lincoln 
Steffens died. 





THE SHAPE OF THE WAR TO 
COME, by Anonymous; Long- 
mans-Green & Co., New York; 83 
pages; $1.00. 

On Page 63 of his little book, the 
unknown author says: 

“The first real invasion of the 
British Isles took place during the 
second week of lovember 1940, dur- 
ing a heavy fog but a comparitively 
calm sea.” 

“Well,” says the reader, “if the 
guy is going to stick his neck out 
like that, let’s put the book aside 
until the middle of November. If he 
18 wrong on that point, we won’t 
bother about him any more. If he is 
right, then we will take another look 
at his predictions—all of them. In 
any case, he has our admiration for 
calling his shots that way.” 

And if he does turn out to be 
correct, his interpretation of events 
eading up to November 1940 and 
page 63 will have more value than 
ey do at present. This reviewer, 
for one, wishes the book was more 
concerned with its title. From page 
68 onward it is an absorbing book. 





FACILITIES LACKING, 35TH 
DIVISION IS DELAYED 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—The 35th 
Division may not get to camp for its 
year of training until after January 

Capt. Frank Reed, constructing 
quartermaster in charge of building 
operations at Camp Robinson here, 
said the training site would not be 
completed before that date because 
of delay in getting necessary mater- 
lals. He refuted an earlier report 
that 15,000 of the estimated 25,000 
to be stationed here would be moved 
mto camp by November 15. 





2 Enlisted Men Promoted 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—A private 
4nd a corporal of Company B, 66th 
Armored Re iment, have ton pro- 
-_— a grade, following recommen- 
a ~4 their commanding officer. 

rp. Pelah Gilley has been made 
Sergeant and Pfc. Robert J. Kille- 





T. J. Bishop, T. E. Parker, W. A. Johnson; 2d Lts. M. 








MAYBE NOT IN FOOTBALL but when it comes to cooperation in defense plans or war the 
Army and Navy get together in more ways than one. Take, for example, the Chemical Warfare 
School at Edgewood Arsenal, Md. For many years, this military lyceum has served as a train- 
ing center for both branches of the service and each is represented by large classes there now. 
Above are students on the roster of the 5th Basic Class of the Army. Left to right, they are 
(back row): 2d Lts. W. A. Sale, E. L. Pine, W. R. Adams, H. R. Adamson, B. O. Hatch, A. W. 
Long, W. R. Betz, T. W. Riley and G. R. Rechtine; Third row: 2d Lts. A. B. Osborne and J. P. 
Dune; 1st Lts. W. H. Greene, W. B. Foster, E. W. DeForest, T. W. O’Byrne, C. D. Warfield, 
A. Peerenboom and A. J. Miller Jr.; 
Second row: 1st Lts. P. C. Hauk and R. E. Williams; Capts. L. M. Howell, E. T. O’Brien, R. E. 
Bancroft, W. R. Parient, B. J. Rauch, R. I. Martin, C. L. Hay and A. G. Rogge; 1st Lts. G. R. 
Dougherty, C. P. Morrison and W. H. Odle; Front row: Capt. L. B. Hudson, A. C. Johnson, P. 
L. Webb, M. Rees Jr., H. L. Collier and J. P. Geiger; Majs. R. M. Bitler and S. Bloodworth; 
Capts. W. H. Abendroth, F. G. Spiess, S. E. Hartman, R. J. Martin, E. M. Shine and J. B. Cobb. 
—Chemical Warfare Ser. Photo 





Red Cross Service Expends With Growth 
Of Army To Aid Soldiers’ Families 


WASHINGTON—Rapidly expand- 
ing responsibility in connection with 
the mobilization of a 4,000,000-man 
army is giving the Military and Naval 
Velfare Service of the American Red 
Cross its busiest year since the 
World War. 

One of the objectives of the Red 
Cross is to link Army men with their 
families back home, to care for thein 
in time of need and to help solve 
environmental, personal and family 
anxieties. 


This is a vital part of national de- 
fense, Chairman Norman H, Davis 
said, and his organization has com- 
vleted plans to expand its services 
in proportion to the growth of the 
military forces. 

In a report on Red Cross activities, 
Chairman Davis said: 

“The widespread movement of 
troops incidental to the reorganiza- 
tion of the Army resulted in many 
dislocations among families and other 











THIS PAIR OF TWINS are sure to become Flying Cadets 
if their proud father has his way. The dad, Capt. John Q. Rich- 
ardson, Gary, Ind., shown holding the four-months old boys, 
Ralph Richard and John Q. II, says they will join the Air 
Corps as soon as they are able to fulfill the qualifications. He 
brought them to the Fort Hayes, O., recruiting office so the 





brew now sports corporal stripes. 


gang could look them over. Army Air Corps Photo 


fected. 


the number 


in family life.’ 


dependents of the enlisted men af- 


_ “Individual chapters have reported 
increases as high as 40 per cent in 
of welfare 
they have handled for members of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard and their families. 
“Not since the World War have so 
many men been subject to sudden 
transfers to new stations and assign- 
ments for training at distant points. 
This has called for many adjustments 


problems 





Move “to Halt War” Started 


W ASHINGTON—Delegates to an 
“Emergency Peace Conference” vot- 
ed here recently to launch an im- 
mediate campaign to keep the United 
States from participation in war. 
“No Foreign War’ was the name 
selected for the campaign b 
delegates who adopted a resolution 
calling upon “all patriotic American 
citizens to unite to halt our steady 
drift toward war.” 
O. K. Armstrong of Springfield, 
Mo., was chairman of the convention, 
which decided to set Armistice Day 
for meetings all over the country 
aimed at promoting the move. 


the 





Infantry. 


NEW RECREATION OFFICER 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—First Lt. 
Hubert E, Strange has been appoin- 
ted recreation’ 


officer of the 29th 


a scout is to: 
spy on other scouts guard the flanks 
lead a col. 


and observing is by means of one 
of the following: 
prone position upright behind tree 


dangerous territory in ONE of the | 
following ways: 
walking 


walk, depending on the kind of foot- 
ing you have. Match ’em up: 


the guidance of a scout, no matter 
where he’s operating. Pic 


were watching you. 


1. The most important mission of 


get inform’t’n of enemy 
spy out terrain 
cod * * 


2. Best way to hide while scouting | 


crouched in shellhole in a tree 
- 7 * 


3. A scout never moves forward in 


crawling 
running 
*” ae * 


4. There are two different ways to 


creeping 


A—On toes, then on heel. 
B—On heel, then on toes. 
(1)—Hard ground. 
(2)—Grass or weeds. 


. es 


5. There is one primary rule for 


it out: 
Remain motionless when not chang- 
ing position. 
Always act as though somebody 


Never look through a bush, but 
around it. 
Never move suddenly, 


6. A scout observes from grassy 
ground in this manner: 

Flattens grass and looks over it. 

Kneels in grass and looks around. 

Raises head very slowly, weight on 
elbows. 

Gets out of grass before he looks, 


7. What is the first thing a scout 
does after crossing an enemy trench? 

Lies down and listens. 

Looks back the way he has come. 

Does not halt. 


* % 


8. Suppose you’re standing up in 
a field and a flare goes off nearby. 
What to = ‘ 
run “freeze” rop ground 

cover face Slide shell into rifle 

9. When you go out on a night m: 
sion, you leave identification tag, let- 
ters, insignia, etc., at “home” becau 
they would give information to the 
enemy if anything happened to you. 
But why would you have to leave 
your key chain behind? 

So they can ship your effects home 

Because you may get tangled ir 
it when you have to move fast. 

Because the enemy might use the 
keys against our side. 

ecause it might rattle. 


10. You are captured. The enem 
wants to know your serial number 
You gonna tell them? 
yes 





(Answers on Page 16) 
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LSE LLL LE LIE TITIES SESE LEED 


A THOUSAND POINTERS 


- ™ | OLLI % 


FOR TRAINEES will be found 


in a new handbook titled THE ARMY WAY, written by Philip 


Wylie, novelist, and William W. 


Muir, attorney, shown left and 


right above, respectively. The pointers were compiled through 
talks with officers and enlisted men of the U. S. Army. The 
foreword was written by James G. Harbord, Major General, 


U. S. Army (retired). 





Muir had two purposes — to 


—Miami (Fla.) Herald Photo 


New Book To Show Trainee How To Act 


By James Hodges 

(Reprinted from the Miami 
Herald) 

Millions of men registering for the 
first peacetime draft are thinking 
about the Army and wondering how 

conscription will affect their lives. 
Faced with the prospect of being 
drafted for a year’s compulsory 
training and the possibility of ac- 
tual warfare, they’re probably a bit 
ee or at least upset by it 


(Fla.) 


What’s the army like? Is one of 
the thousands of questions crowding 
the minds of the prospective draf- 
tees, most of whom have never had 
any military training. How’s the 
food? Is it like being in prison? Can 
I select the branch of service I want 
to serve in? 

Wyle-Muir Book Out 

To answer all these questions and 
others, Novelist Philip Wylie of Mi- 
ami Beach and Attorney William W. | 
W. Muir of Coconut Grove have col- | 
laborated in writing a book, “The | 
Army Way,” which has been pub- 
lished by Farrar, Rhinehart. 

In simple, straightforward, easy- 
to-understand language, Wylie and | 
Muir thoroughly discuss the situa- | 
tion which will be met by the new 
men being conscripted into the army. | 
Pocket-size and approved by the 
War Department before publication, 
the book is chuck-full of information 
on what to do and how to act when 
you’re conscripted. 

Wylie, famed for his short stories 
on deep sea fishing at Miami Beach, 
took time off from his magazine work 
to write the book, while Muir drop- 
ped his law work long enough to 
gather all the matrial. 

Began Book Last Spring 
They got the idea for the book 
last spring when conscription was | 
first being talked. Wylie was a mem- | 
ber of the Committee to Defend Am- 
erica and an ardent believer in pre- 
paredness. 
the Army, received an appointment 
and knew some of the problems fac- 
ing those with no military training. 
A native of Portland, Ore., he served 
in the Junior Militia. National 
Guard, and then o- six weeks in 
a training camp before the World 
War He wanted a career in 
the Army, received an appointment 
to West Point and then had his 
hopes dashed by being turned down 
for a slight = handicap. 

His love for the Army continued 
and he began gathering the mater- 
ial for the book. To check up on last 
minute details that were needed, he 
spent three weeks at Fort Benning, 
Ga., last summer. 


Had Twe Purposes 

In writing the book Wylie and 
help 
nake it easier for conscripts to enter 
nto a new military life and as a 
‘esult to make better soldiers and 
tive this country a better army. 

Maj. Gen. James G. Harbord of 
he United States Army, retired, says 
ne to the book. “It ought 
© be in the i of every new sol- 
lier. 1 would save him many a 
‘and. some 





| some 


Ga. 


What should the conscript take with 
him to camp? You don’t have to 
take anything except the suit of 
lothes you are wearing. Of course, 
you can take along your favorite 
shaving cream and tooth paste be- 
cause you'll have to buy them any- 
way. Also you can take a tennis 
racket or baseball glove because 
you’ll have an opportunity to take 
part in sports. 

How about the food? “The United 
States Army has the best army food 
in the world,” Wylie and Muir, say, 
printing several sample menus to 
prove this point. 

In the chapter on how the con- 
script should act, a veteran drill ser- 
geant advises, “‘Tell ’em to keep 
their eyes and ears open—and put a 
zipper on their lips.” 

Most young men subject to the 
draft think of the Army “as some 
thing between a football training 
squad and a prison,” the authors 
say. 

Prison Idea Is Wrong 
football squad angle has 
sense and similarity—though 
army training 
the prison idea is entirely wrong. 
“You are in no sense nailed to 


“The 


your camp like a convict, day in and | 
out. You have a job. You have duties, | 
You have discipline and hours that | 
are absolute. You’re a fighting man, | 
and you stick rigidly to that sched- | 


ule. 


‘But, outside of hours you are on | 
your own—a fighting man still, with | 


the reputation of the service to up- 


hold—but you’re a completely free | 


agent.” 

With the Army expanding as it is, 
there are chances for advancement 
for the conscripts. Unlike those who, 


enlisted, however, the conscripts will | 


have little or no opportunity to 
choose the branch of the service 
they want to serve in. 

There are chapters on ranks and 
insignia, branches of the services and 
the types of punishment meted out 
by the Army, all the way from cap- 
ital crimes down to the common of- 
fense among new soldiers, AWOL 
(absent without official leave.) The 
book explains how to avoid commit- 
ting such offenses through ignorance. 

“Being a fighting man is a job— 
a man’s job,” Wylie and Muir say. 

“Don’t think in the old, resigned 
slogan, that ‘you’re in the Army 
now.’ 

“You’re a lot more than that. 

“You are the Army now!” 





Gen.S.D. Embick to Retire 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart” 
ment announces that Lt. Gen. Stanley 
D. Embick, now serving as a member 
of the Permanent Joint Board on 
Defense for Canada and the United 
States, will retire from active service 
on Jan. 31, 1941. The officer will 
reach the statutory retirement age of 
64 years on Jan. 22. 

Prior to coming to Washington re- 
cently to serve on the joint board, 
Gen. Embick commanded the 3rd Ar- 
my, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
He has been succeeded at that 
post by Lt. Gen. Herbert J. Brees, 
with headquarters at San Antoino, 





Now for some‘of the questions. 


Tex. :. 


isn’t as tough—but | 





Civil Relief 




















| mm 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ability to pay has been impaired by 
is military service is relief afforded. 
The question is left to our courts 
of justice. 
Here a brief outline of 
vill’s provisions, as they affect 
average draftee or soldier. 


is 


the 
the 


Ail members of all armed services 
are included, as well as officers of 
the Public Health Service detailed 
for duty with the Army or Navy. 

“Military service” as used in the 

Act means federal service on ac- 
tive duty with any branch of the 
armed forces. “Period of military 
service” begins with the date of 
the approval of the Act or with 
the date of entering service (if 
later than Oct. 17,1940), and ends 
with dicharge from active service. 

When a soldier is granted relief 
from enforcement of an obligation, a 
court may grant the same relief to 
guarantors and endorsers of the ob- 
ligation. 

If a soldier is unable to appear in 
court, the court appoints an attorney 
for him. A _ soldier may reopen a 
case within 90 days after his dis- 
|charge from service. 

A court may postpone proceeding 
|if a soldier is unable to appear. 

While a case is in process of post- 
ponement, a soldier may be relieved 
from making payments on a debt. 
| This will depend upon his ability to 
pay while in the military service. 

The court may postpone execu- 

tion of a judgment against a sol- 
dier during the latter’s military 
service or for three months there- 
after. 

A soldier’s dependents shall not be 
evicted from their dwelling if the 
rental is $89 or less per month, ex- 
cept by leave of a court. The court 
can stay eviction proceedings for 
[three months. A_ soldier may be 
|forced to ailot part of his pay to 
pay the rent of his dependents. 

If a soldier bought an article on 
‘e instalment plan before Oct. 17, 
1940, found himself unable to keep 
up payments. and could reach no 
agreement with his creditor, the 
creditor cannot terminate or rescind 
the contract, repossess the property 
or foreclose the mortgage, except 
by action in court. If the goods are 
returned to the creditor, the court 
may order him to repay the soldier 
all or any part of the installments. 
If the soldier has paid 50 per cent 
or more of the purchase price on mo- 
tor vehicles, tractors or accessories 
for either the court may order a 
postponement. The 50 per cent pay- 
ment is not necessary for postpone- 
ment in the case of other articles. 

Two things in this connection 

are worthy of note. First, the con- 
tract may be canceled, or the prop- 
erty repossessed, if the parties 
mutually agree in writing after 
the period of military service has 
begun. Second, the soldier must 
be prepared te show that his abil- 
ity to meet the obligation is de- 
finitely imipaired by reason of his 
mili service. 

If a soldier was paying on life in- 
surance before Oct. 17, 1940, or not 
less than 80 days before military 
service commenced, and is unable 
to keep up the payments, he may ap- 
ply to the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs for relief. The Administrator 
will issue a notice explaining the 
provisions of the Act in this case. 

Owners of taxable real] property 
conscripted into the armed forces 
must file an affidavit ‘with the col- 











lector of taxes, if he is unable to 
meet assessments when they fall due. 
The collector then goes to court and 
asks permission to sell the property. 
The court may postpone the sale un- 
til six months after the soldier leaves 
the service. If existing laws require 
that the property be sold to meet the 
tax, the soldier has the right to re- 
deem the property within six months 
after he gets out of the service. He 
is liable for the unpaid taxes plus 
six percent interest. 

Soldiers who have established or 
initiated rights to certain public 
lands should notify the Secretary o 
the Interior. He will explain in de- 
tail the details of these proceedings 
as they apply to conscripted men. 

Income tax may be deferred for 
six months after the soldier leaves 
the service. 





The Last Command 


GEN. C. B. SMATHERS 
PHILADELPHIA — Brig. Gen. 

Charles Blaine Smathers, 63, who re- 

tired recently as commander of the 





56th Infantry Brigade, Pennsylvania 
National Guard, died Monday in the 
Naval Hospital. The officer, who was 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Soldiers Orphans Home, Scotland, 
was stricken with heart disease on 
Sept. 15. 





MAJ. H. H. NOYES 

PENN YAN, N. Y.—Maj. Halbert 
H. Noyes, 60, QMC, retired, died at 
his home on Lake Keuka Thursday. 
He retired from the Army at Ft. 
Benning, Ga., in 1938 after 23 year 
of service. 





TRANSFERRED TO FORT SILL 
WASHINGTON Brig. Gen. 
George R. Allin, chief of staff at 
Third Corps Area headquarters, was 
assigned to command the 18th Field 
Artillery Brigade at Fort Sill, Okla. 





He will assume his new post about 
Nov. 10. 


Army Men on Clipper 

NEW YORK—Two army officers 
and two Signal Corps sergeants were | 
among the Atlantic Clipper passen- 
gers when it left for Lisbon, Portu- | 
gal, this week. 

As an attache of the American | 
embassy in Rome, Lt.-Col. Norman | 
Fiske said he hoped to accompany 
Italian Marshal Graziani during his 
winter military campaign. Lt.-Col. 
Russell A. Osmun and Sgts. George 
Sampson and Syril Ferguson declin- 
ed to discuss the purpose of their 
trip. 


| Tank Soldiers Beat 


F.B.1., Policemen 


In Pistol Shoot 


FORT BENNING, Ga. — Log 
with loot, pistoleers of the 2nd 
ored Division returned from 
first big shooting match with 
state team championship tucked 
their collective pocket. 

The four-day tournament at § 
nah yielded the six-man team 


f ye nee 51 medals and $60. 
cash. 


Besides winning the Sa 44 


and Georgia team championships. 
tankers copped the Governor RB 
trophy and the South Atlantic 
Team Match. 


Members of the team were 


S. R. Hines, Capt. Charles G. 
Cpl. Woodrow Dixon, 1st Sgt. Hil 


O. 


Hildeton, Staff Sgt. Arth 


Topper and Pvt. Oscar K. Weinn 
ter. ‘ 


Major Hines was the outstan 
man on the team, winning Geog 
State Individual Championship, ¢ 
sisting of an aggregate score 


the 
| pistols. 


and the 
won the 


.22-caliber 


He 


.38-cali 


.22-calil 


Timed Fire Match and accounted 


a second, 


a third and four f 


places. 


Competing against 


the sold 


were the pistol teams of the F, 


the 


Kansas City Police, Det 


Police and Savannah Police. 





Heads Home Guard Unit’ 


MINEOLA, L. 


I.—A retired 


tional Guard officer, Lt-Col. Emil 
Podeyn, was sworn in here as 
mander of the 5th Brigade of 


New York Guard. This 
guard 


is a ho 


unit which will replace 


National Guard when 75 per cent 


the 


men in that organization 


called to Federal service. q 
The title of brigadier general ge 
with the command. 


Answers To Quiz 


(Questions on Page 15) 


1. get info of enemy 
2. prone position 

3. i 

4. A-1; B-2 

5. 


running 


Always act as though someb 


were watching you. 


6. 


on 


Ie 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Raises head very slowly, wei 
elbows. 
Lies down and listens. 


Because it might rattle. 
yes 








JUST OUT! The 
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This book gives you 
FACTS about such 
subjects as— 


*% Whot's the army 
really like? 

*% The Food? Bunks? 
® Borracks? Clothing? 
The Guard House? 

*% What are the officers 


ARMY 


‘A THOUSAND POINTERS 
FOR NEW SOLDIERS 


Collected from Army Sources 


and Presented by 


PHILIP WYLIE and 
WILLIAM W. MUIR 





like? 

*% Whet sholl a new 
men take to camp? 

% How should he act? 

*% Soldier's troubles 
ond problems — Dis- 
cipline — Punishment 
—Time off and 
leave. 

% Sports end recrea- 
tiens. 

®& Personal hygiene. 

% The verious service 
brenches. 

% Chences for od- 
vencement. 

% Fun in the ermy. 

*%& Orders of the dey. 

% General calls. 

& Treining schedvies 

®% A theusend “Old 
Soldier's’’ hints te 
the new men 











JAMES G. HARBORD 
(Maj.-General, U.S. Army Retired) says: 


“THE ARMY WAY is the most useful 
book for the recruit and young soldier 
that I have seen since I enlisted on Janu- 
ary 10, 1889. 1 have read it carefully 
and with a critical eye, and find in it'no 
wrong advice, no noticeable inaccuracy. 
ft ought to be in the pack of every new 
soldier. It would save him many a head- 
ache and some heartaches. Ii is a sign 
post on his road to promotion.” 


4," = 6Y,", comvenient for carrying in 
pocket, 
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